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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


in addition to the usual rich 


stories, . one-act plays; in tien to the 
new pees Comparative Classics 

our — . the fol unuseal and 
colorful res designed to stimulate activity 


in your Exgiteh ¢ Classes: 

“Kentucky, My Source of Song” and “How I 
Teach Creative Writing,” two articles by Jesse 
Stuart, author of “The Man with the Bull- 
Tongue Plow” 

“Heroes of Mother Goose,” by Anne L. Curtis 
“English on the Air,” by Kitty Parsons 

“Evolution of the Theatre Ticket,” by LaTourette 
Stockwell 

“Say It with Sound!”  ~ articles on speech by 
Dr. Irene Poole Dav 

“The Two-Edged Sword, ” by Genevieve Taggard 

A series of stories about America’s great Legend- 
ary Heroes, indeeng: 

Old Stormalong, New England Sailor 

Casey Jones, ilroad Engineer 

Paul Bunyan, Mightiest Loggers 

John Henry, Negro Hero 

“Discovering Poetr by Elizabeth Drew 

“The Professor Coes to Lunch,” by Walter 
Prichard Eaton 

“Hew I Write Poetry,” by A. E. Housman 

= Se og -Crostics” —new puzzles for literary fans 

“English Pointers”—a column on good usage, by 
Dr. Clarence Stratton 

Articles on Music: 

“The Harmonica Grows Up,” by Erin Singer 

“The Growth of Jazz,” by Richard Y. Giles 

“The Machine in Music,” by Ethel R. Peyser 

An active and critical force for young movie- 
goers .. . Scholastic Photoplay Club 

“Following the Films,” edited by Sarah McLean 
Mullen 

Special Study Guides on important films .. . 

Ivanhoe, Cyrano de Bergerac, Green Mansions, 

Silas Marner, etc. 

) dk, cannot present a ay picture here. But 

and many other equally useful, stimulat- 

— and brilliant articles will be at the service 

of you and your classes in Scholastic this year. 


s 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


News, National and International, Special Num- 

bers on subjects of current importance, clarify- 

ing charts and maps—Social Studies teachers 

Gave come to expect these in Scholastic. 

This year they will be provided, even more pro- 

fusely than before. . . . And besides these, there 

will the follow ‘features, te keep your stu- 

dents news-wise and social studies conscious: 

Scholastic Debates . . . full briefs accompanied 

by references . . . on the following subjects: 

Socialized Medicine 

The Supreme Court and the Constitution 

Government Manufacture of Munitions 

An Anglo-American Pact for Peace 

Should We Have a National Youth Party? 

Vocations for Youth... . a new department 

under expert direction . guiding students 

toward occupations present and future . . . fur- 

nishing them with authoritative information . . 

free. 

Frequent articles by Dr. Harold Rugg, and other 

distinguished authorities on the Social Studies 

Curricula. 

Special Articles: 

“A Teacher Becomes an Alderman,” by Edward 
K. Campbell 

“An American Schoolmaster Looks at Eton,” by 
Earl Maltby Benson 

“May I Present Julius Caesar,” by Anna Bird 
Stewart 

“Green Streets” (The Government's Shade Tree 
Planting Program) by George M. P. Baird 

“The Odds Are on Coffee,” by Ruth H. Yarnell 

Economic Picture Charts . . . Graphic, clarifying 

presentation of social and economic facts of 

present-day America . . . Prepared by The Peo- 

ple’s League for Economic Security. 

opens does not permit us to list everything. The 

above features are only a part of the wealth of 

material and which Scholastic 

your Social Studies Classes This Year. 


Contemporary Material for Both 


English and History Classes in One 
Magazine at 50 Cents a Semester. 
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Visibility—Cloudy 


An Editorial 


him the fact that the route over which he was 

about to fly contained miles of desert, jungles, 

precipitous mountain ranges, fog, storms, and 
choppy air. So we have no fear of hurting young 
people in high school when we tell them that they are 
approaching maturity in a world that is far from 
ideal. The pilot has to know his maps. Young 
people need to know their world. 

It’s a big world. And it’s full of fun and misery, 
glory and meanness, beauty and squalor, wars, strikes 
and struggle, achievement, drudgery and failure, 
the whir of machines, the ceaseless growth of green 
things, and people, people, people. It’s a world 
where the odds seem increasingly loaded against com- 
fort, security, individual happiness, and general peace. 
To win your way through to a landing field will re- 
quire the skill and preparedness and luck of a Lind- 
bergh. Knowledge alone may not save you; but one 
thing is certain: the 
boys and girls who have 
the best chance to reach 
their goals are those 
who are well-informed 
about the world around 
them, its social, eco- 
nomic, and political 
problems, and the pow- 
erful currents of action 
that sweep through 
every continent. 

The start of a new 
school year is a good 
time to look ahead and 
to see if we can arrive 
at some sort of moor- 
ing-mast for our own 
little dirigible. While 
we are cruising through 
high school there’s a chance to take a birds-eye view 
of the country spread out below us. But in a few 
months or years we'll be out of ground school and 
making solo flights. Are we color-blind? Can we 
keep our balance? It is just as important to know 
ourselves as to know our world. 

There are many ways of classifying human beings. 
One of the most useful, according to psychologists, is 
into extroverts, people whose personalities turn out- 


i would be no kindness to an aviator to hide from 
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ward and work actively and directly on their sur- 
roundings; or introverts, people whose personalities 
turn inward and become conscious of their own mental 
processes. Both have their faults as well as their 
virtues. The extrovert is usually the executive and 
man of action, adventurous, impulsive, sometimes su- 
perficial, always in a hurry to get things.done. He 
often seems to have all the fun. The introvert, on 
the other hand, if he doesn’t get lost in his day- 
dreams or in morbid fears, does most of the world’s 
important brain work—its planning, writing, artistic 
creation and philosophizing. There is plenty of room 
for both kinds of people in the world, but the best- 
balanced and happiest persons have something of both 
in their make-ups. , 

High school students need not worry too much 
about psychology. 
look both out and in. Out, to the world of objects, ac- 
tion, and people, even if it often seems such a hopeless 
conflict of passions and 
interests. Toward it we 
must bring to bear all 
the brains, courage, 
pity, and purpose we 
can command, And we 
must look in. In, to the 
self we have to work 
with, that poor stick of 
a person who always 
seems to be taking the 
path of least resistance. 
Out of him we can, if 
we will, make something 
we can be proud of. 

To get back to our 
dirigible: As every 
Latin shark knows, 
that word comes from 
dirigo, “I direct.” If 
you are going to guide your craft without smashing 
up your fellow voyagers and still have a good time 
for yourself, you’ve got to be boss of your own noddle. 
You are not a balloon at the mercy of every wind 
that blows. You’re better than the blimps—flabby- ° 
bodied gasbags without bones or rudders. You have 
a structure and a steering-wheel. You’re a stream- 
lined, 1935 model, flashing your aluminum paint at 
the sun. 


But for a good life we need to 





Be a dirigible! 
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A Mystery Story by SINCLAIR 


PART I. 


ROM the drawer of his table 

Jasper Holt took a pane of win- 

dow glass. He laid a sheet of 

paper on the glass and wrote, 
“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party.” He 
studied his round  business-college 
script, and rewrote the sentence in a 
small finicky hand, that of a studious 
old man. Ten times he copied the 
words in that false pinched writing. 
He tore up the paper, burned the 
fragments in his large ash tray and 
washed the delicate ashes down his 
stationary washbowl. He replaced 
the pane of glass in the drawer, tap- 
ping it with satisfaction. A glass 
underlay does not retain an impres- 
sion. 

Jasper Holt was as nearly respect- 
able as his room, which, with its 
frilled chairs and pansy-painted pin- 
cushion, was the best in the aristo- 
cratic boarding house of Mrs. Lyons. 
He was a wiry, slightly bald, black- 
haired man of thirty-eight, wearing an 
easy gray flannel suit and a white 
carnation. His hands were peculiarly 
compact and nimble. He gave the ap- 
pearance of being a youngish lawyer 
or bond salesman. Actually he was 
senior paying teller in the Lumber Na- 
tional Bank in the city of Vernon. 

He looked at a thin expensive 
gold watch. It was six-thirty, on 
Wednesday—toward dusk of a tran- 
quil spring day. He picked up his 
hooked walking stick and his gray silk 
gloves and trudged downstairs. He 
met his landlady in the lower hall 
and inclined his head. She effusively 
commented on the weather. 

“TI shall not be there for dinner,” 
he said amiably. 

“Very well, Mr. Holt. My, but 
aren’t you always going out with your 
swell friends though! I read in the 
Herald that you were going to be a 
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star in another of those society plays 
in the Community Theater. I guess 
you'd be an actor if you wasn’t a 
banker, Mr. Holt.” 

“No, I’m afraid I haven’t much 
temperament.” His voice was cor- 
dial, but his smile was a mere mechani- 
cal sidewise twist of the lip muscles. 
“You're the one that’s got the stage 
presence. Bet you'd be a regular 
Ethel Barrymore if you didn’t have to 
take care of us.” 

“My, but you’re such a flatterer!”’ 

He bowed his way out and walked 
sedately down the street to a public 
garage. Nodding to the night atten- 
dant, but saying nothing, he started 
his roadster and drove out of the gar- 
age, away from the center of Vernon, 
toward the suburb of Rosebank. He 
did not go directly to Rosebank. He 
went seven blocks out of his way, and 
halted on Fandall Avenue—one of 
those petty main thoroughfares which, 
with their motion-picture palaces, 
their groceries, laundries, undertakers’ 
establishments and lunch rooms, serve 
as local centers for districts of mean 
residences. He got out of the car and 
pretended to look at the tires, kicking 
them to see how much air they had. 
While he did so he covertly looked up 
and down the street. He saw no one 
whom he knew. He went into the 
Parthenon Confectionery Store. 

The Parthenon Store makes a 
specialty of those ingenious candy 
boxes that resemble bound books. The 
back of the box is of imitation leather, 
with a stamping simulating the title 
of a novel. The edges are apparently 
the edges of a number of pages. But 
these pages are hollowed out, and the 
inside is to be filled with candy. 

Jasper gazed at the collection of 
book boxes and chose the two whose 
titles had the nearest approach to 
dignity—Sweets to the Sweet and The 
Ladies’ Delight. He asked the Greek 
clerk to fill these with the less ex- 
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pensive grade of mixed chocolates, and 
to wrap them. 

From the candy shop he went to the 
drugstore that carried an assortment 
of reprinted novels, and from these 
picked out two of the same sentimental 
type as the titles on the booklike boxes. 
These also he had wrapped. He 
strolled out of the drugstore, slipped 
into a lunchroom, got a lettuce sand- 
wich, doughnuts, and a cup of coffee 
at the greasy marble counter, took 
them to a chair with a table arm in 
the dim rear of the lunchroom and 
hastily devoured them. As he came out 
and returned to his car he again 
glanced along the street. 

He fancied that he knew a man 
who was approaching. He could not 
be sure. From the breast up the man 
seémed familiar, as did the customers 
of the bank whom he viewed through 
the wicket of the teller’s window. 
When he saw them in the street he 
could never be sure of them. It seemed 
extraordinary to find that these per- 
sons, who to him were nothing but 
faces with attached arms that held 
out checks and received money, could 
walk about, had legs and a gait and 
a manner of their own. 

He walked to the curb and stared 
up at the cornice of one of the stores, 
puckering his lips, giving an imper- 
sonation of a man inspecting a build- 
ing. With the corner of an eye he 
followed the approaching man. The 
man ducked his head as he neared, 
and greeted him, “Hello, Brother 
Teller.” Jasper seemed startled; gave 
the “Oh Oh, how are you!” of sudden 
recognition; and mumbled, “Looking 
after a little bank property.” 

Jasper got into his car and drove 
back to the street that would take him 
out to the suburb of Rosebank. As 
he left Fandall Avenue he peered at 
his watch. It was five minutes to 
seven, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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HEN Sauk Center, Min- 
nesota, flung a _ banner 
across its Main Street not 
so long ago bearing the 
bold and boastful legend, THIS IS 
THE AUTHORIZED AND ORIG- 
INAL GOPHER PRAIRIE, it was 
a healthy sign that people had 
stopped gnashing their teeth at the 
thought of Sinclair Lewis’ satiric 
novels about the great American pub- 
lic in its -native haunts and had come 
to appreciate him as the novelist 
and story-teller that he is. Main 
Street now recognizes itself as 
Main Street (and cashes in on 
it). And so it is that Time, the 
Great Healer, together with a 
little perspective and good hu- 
mor, has worked to give us a 
better idea of our most distin- 
guished American novelist—the 


-only American ever to receive the 


Nobel Prize for Literature. 

As the whole world knows by 
now, Sinclair Lewis was born 
fifty years ago in the very Sauk 
Center of which he has written 
so fully. The neighbors who saw 
the red-headed kid driving about 
the country with his doctor father 
(sometimes holding the horses, 
and sometimes holding the in- 
struments in emergency opera- 
tions) little suspected that his 
young mind was photographing 
everything it came in contact 
with, and storing away the im- 
pressions for future use. The boy 
himself probably didn’t suspect 
it either at the time. After the 
usual mid-Western boyhood (doubt- 
less no different from the usual far- 
Western or Southern or New Eng- 
land boyhood), Sinclair Lewis upset 
tradition, on graduating from the 
local high school, by deciding to go 
East to college rather than to the 
home-grown University of Minnesota. 
Few of his classmates at Yale seemed 
to realize that they had in. their midst 
the young man who was destined, “by 
sheer energy of mind to help the 
Americfm novel to maturity and 
recognition,” 
then there have been a great many 
joiners of the “I knew him when” 
club. He graduated in 1907 after 
four more or less uneventful years, 
during which, for a time, he edited 
the Yale Literary Magazine. 

Then, being of a mind (like most 
young men) to sample everything at 
least once, and meanwhile see a bit 
of the country, the next few years 


although of course since, 
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Sinclair Lewis, The Man Who Knew Main Street 
By Ernestine Kealoha Taggard 


were spent in various pursuits. He 
tried out a few ideas by living for a 
time at Upton Sinclair's Utopian col- 
ony in New Jersey; he went down to 
the sea ina cattle boat, which was 
then what all the youfig men were 
doing; he traveled to Panama to help 
dig the Canal (but they didn’t need 
him as it turned out); he held the 
position of assistant editor on a mag- 
azine; he worked for newspapers in 
Iowa and in San Francisco. Then he 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS 


joined another Yale graduate, Wil- 
liam Rose Benet, for a six-month at- 
tempt to get his experiences down on 
paper, but the time wasn’t ripe, and 
he sold but one piece—a joke to 
Judge! East again, he held several 
editorial and advertising jobs before 
finally deciding, in 1916, to devote 
all his time to writing, for he knew 
by then that was what he wanted to 
do more than anything else. The 
Main Street explosion brought Sin- 
clair Lewis’ name before the public 
in no uncertain way (the book sold 
400,000 copies in less than three 
years). But before its appearance he 
had published no less than five other 
novels including Free Air, The Job, 
and Our Mr. Wrenn. In reading 
these early books you'll find the un- 
mistakable Lewis stamp, although the 
young author had not then got into 
his stride. 
After the 


appearance of Main 


Street, however, Lewis’ peculiar genius 
for isolating the germ of American 
culture made itself definitely heard 
over the increasing din of the other 
young writers who were then staging 
the now famous and rather outdated 
Revolt of the Younger Generation. 
(That was fifteen years ago. Younger 
generations before and since have of 
course had their revolts too. It’s the 
fact that our post-war frame of mind 
with its shallow values needed the 
frankness and internal examina- 
tion, together with the ability and 
willingness to look life straight 
in the eye which the new writers 
provided, that made that particu- 
lar revolt notable). The next 
book was Babbitt, which did for 
the average American business 
man what Main Street had done 
for the average American town. 
(No case is yet on record of 
where the AUTHORIZED AND 
ORIGINAL BABBITT has put 
up a banner, but such is Amer- 
ican good humor that it’s con- 
ceivable). Arrowsmith won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926. It was 
turned down by Lewis on the 
ground that his book was not a 
wholesome picture of life in the 
United States (which the terms 
of the Award called for) but very 
definitely an attack on an un- 
wholesome medical racket. The 
book remains his most popular 
novel, owing mainly to the fact 
that Martin Arrowsmith is an ex- 
cellent picture of Sinclair Lewis’ 
idea of the stuff heroes are made 
of—a man whose whole life and heart 
are devoted to an ideal. 

Of the novels published since 
Arrowsmith, Dodsworth is to many 
critics the only book that has lived 
up to the high standard set by its 
predecessors. In Mantrap, Elmer 
Gantry, The Man Who Knew Cool- 
idge, Ann Vickers, and Work of Art, 
Sinclair Lewis’ great following of 
readers (in Europe as well as Amer- 
ica) has looked for a novel diagnosing 
the 1930's in the same way that the 
earlier books had served the 1920's. 
However, there’s hope. The decade 
is but half gone and there has been 
a great stillness all summer on the 
Lewis farm in Vermont where another 
book is even now being written to be 
entitled It Can’t Happen Here—the 
story of America as seen through the 
eyes of a native of Fort Buelah, Vt., 
to be published Oct. 21. After the 

(Continued on page 12) 














At a quarter past seven he passed 
through the main street of Rosebank 
and turned into a lane that was but 
little changed since the time when it 
had been a country road. A few jerry- 
built villas of freckled paint did shoul- 
der upon it, but for the most part it 
ran through swamps spotted with 
willow groves, the spongy ground 
covered with scatterings of dry leaves 
and bark. Opening on this lane was 
a dim-rutted grassy private road which 
disappeared into one of the willow 
groves. 

Jasper sharply swung his car be- 
tween the crumbly gate posts and 
along on the bumpy private road. He 
made an abrupt turn, came in sight 
of an unpainted shed and shot the car 
into it without cutting down his speed, 
so that he almost hit the back of the 
shed with his front fenders. He shut 
off the engine, climbed out quickly 
and ran back toward the gate. From 
the shield of the bank of alder bushes 
he peéred out. Two clattering women 
were going down the public road. 
They stared in through the gate and 
half halted. 

“That's where 
said one of them. 

“Oh, you mean the one that’s writ- 
ing a religious book, and never comes 
out till evening? Some kind of 
preacher?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. John Holt, I 
think his name is. I guess he’s kind 
of crazy. He lives in the old Beau- 
dette house. But you can’t see it from 
here—it’s clear through the block, on 
the next street.” 

“T heard he was crazy. But I just 
saw an automobile go in here.” 

“Oh, that’s his cousin or brother or 
something—lives in the city. They 
say he’s rich, and such a nice fellow.” 

The two women ambled on, their 
clatter blurring with distance. Stand- 
ing behind the alders Jasper rubbed 
the palm of one hand with the fingers 
of the other. The palm was dry with 
nervousness. But he grinned. 

He returned to the shed and en- 
tered a brick-paved walk almost a 
block long, walled and sheltered by 
overhanging willows. Once it had been 
a pleasant path; carved wooden 
benches were placed along it, and it 
widened to a court with a rock garden, 
a fountain and a stone bench. The 
rock garden had degenerated into a 
riot of creepers sprawling over the 
sharp stones; the paint had peeled 
from the fountain, leaving its iron 
cupids and naiads eaten with rust. The 
bricks of the wall were smeared with 
lichens and moss and were untidy with 
windrows of dry leaves and caked 
earth. Many of the bricks were 
broken; the walk was hilly in its un- 
eveness. From willows and bricks and 
scuffed earth rose a damp chill. But 


the hermit lives,” 








Jasper did not seem to note the damp- 
ness. He hastened along the walk to 
the house—a structure of heavy stone 
which, for this newish Midwestern 
land, was very ancient. It had been 
built by a French fur trader in 1839. 
The Chippewas had scalped a man in 
its dooryard. The heavy back door 
was guarded by an unexpectedly ex- 
pensive modern lock. Jasper opened it 
with a flat key and closed it behind 
him. It locked on a spring. He was 
in a crude kitchen, the shades of which 
were drawn.s He passed through the 
kitchen and dining room into the liv- 
ing room. Dodging chairs and tables 
in the darkness as though he was used 
to them he went to each of the three 
windows of the living room and made 
sure that all the shades were down 
before he lighted the student lamp on 
the game-legged table. As the glow 
crept over the drab walls Jasper 
bobbed his head with satisfaction. 
Nothing had been touched since his 
last visit. 

The room was musty with the smell 
of old green rep upholstery and 
leather books. It had not been dusted 
for months. Dust sheeted the stiff 
red velvet chairs, the uncomfortable 
settee, the chill white marble fireplace, 
the immense glass-fronted book-case 
that filled one side of the room. 

The atmosphere was unnatural to 
this capable business man, this Jasper 
Holt. But Jasper did not seem op- 
pressed. He briskly removed the 
wrappers from the genuine books and 
from the candy-box imitations of 
books. One of the two wrappers he 
laid on the table and smoothed out. 
Upon this he poured the candy from 
the two boxes. The other wrapper 
and the strings he stuffed into the fire- 
place and immediately burned. Cross- 
ing to the bookcase he unlocked one 
section on the bottom shelf. There was 
a row of rather cheap-looking novels 
on this shelf, and of these at least six 
were actually such candy boxes as he 
had purchased that evening. 

Only one shelf of the bookcase was 
given over to anything so frivolous 
as novels. The others were filled with 
black-covered, speckle-leaved, dismal 
books of history, theology, biography 
—-the shabby-genteel sort of books you 
find on the fifteen-cent table at a 
secondhand bookshop. Over these 
Jasper pored for a moment as though 
he was memorizing their titles. 

He took down The Life of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Bodfish and read aloud; “In 
those intimate discourses with his 
family that followed evening prayers 
I once heard Brother Bodfish observe 
that Philo Judaeus—whose scholarly 
career always calls to my mind the 
adumbrations of Melanchthon upon 
the essence of rationalism—was a mere 
sophist—” 

Jasper slammed the book shut, re- 
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marking contentedly, “That'll do, 
Philo Judaeus—good name to spring.” 

He relocked the bookcase and went 
upstairs. In a small bedroom at the 
right of the upper hall an electric 
light was burning. Presumably the 
house had been deserted till Jasper’s 
entrance, but a prowler in the yard 
might have judged from this ever- 
burning light that someone was in the 
residence. The bedroom was Spartan 
—an iron bed, one straight chair, a 
washstand, a heavy oak bureau. Jasper 
scrambled to unlock the bottom drawer 
of the bureau, yank it open, take out 
a wrinkled shiny suit of black, a pair 
of black shoes, a small black bow tie, 
a Gladstone collar, a white shirt with 
starched bosom, a speckly brown felt 
hat and a wig—an expensive and ex- 
cellent wig with artfully unkempt hair 
of a faded brown. 

He stripped off his attractive flannel 
suit, wing collar, blue tie, custom- 
made silk shirt and cordovan shoes, 
and speedily put on the wig and those 
gloomy garments. As he donned them 
the corners of his mouth began to 
droop. Leaving the light on and his 
own clothes flung on the bed he de- 
scended the stairs. He was obviously 
not the same Jasper, but less healthy, 
les practical, less agreeable, and de- 
cidedly more aware of the sorrow and 
long thoughts of the dreamer. Indeed 
it must be understood that now he was 
not Jasper Holt, but Jasper’s twin 
brother, John Holt, hermit and reli- 
gious fanatic. 


II 


John Holt, twin brother of Jasper 
Holt, the bank teller, rubbed his 
eyes as though he had for hours been 
absorbed in study, and _ crawled 
through the living room, through the 
tiny hall, to the front door. He opened 
it, picked up a couple of circulars that 
the postman had dropped through the 
letter slot in the door, went out and 
locked the door behind him. He was 
facing a narrow front yard, neater 
than the willow walk at the back, on 
a suburban street more populous than 
the straggley back lane. 

A street arc illuminated the yard 
and showed that a card was tacked 
on the door. John touched the card, 
snapped it with a nail of his finger to 
make sure it was securely tacked. In 
that light he could not read it, but he 
knew that it was inscribed in a small 
finicky hand: “Agents kindly do not 
disturb, bell will not be answered, oc- 
cupant of the house engaged in liter- 
ary work.” 

John stood on the doorstep until he 
made out his neighbor on the right— 
a large stolid commuter, who was 
walking before his house smoking 
an after-dinner cigar. John poked te 

(Continued on page 29) 
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How To Go To 

















AVING done a bit of putter- 

ing around the Orient one 

year, I was approached, 

upon my return to what is 
sometimes fulsomely called civiliza- 
tion, by a demented publisher. He 
was aflame with the idea that I should 
write a book with the title of How to 
Go to Japan. If I was frosty to this 
suggestion, it was not only because of 
a conviction that one thing America 
certainly does not need just now is 
another book on any subject. It was 
also because of a careless as- 
sumption that such a discourse 
would be overproduction for 
Newcastle. I assumed every- 
one already knew. But, as I 
have since gathered from the 
public prints, there are some 
who, when bound for Tokyo, 
are so eccentric as to fly by 
way of Ottawa, Point Barrow, 
and other waystations, where 
the reluctant residents seem to 
spend most of the year snowed 
up and running out of ciga- 
rettes and vegetables. When I 
noted that the Lindberghs 
wound up their journey by sit- 
ting for four or five days in 
a singularly inhospitable part 
of the Pacific, I felt that may- 
be, after all, there might be a 
place for a book on How to 
Go to Japan. 

The shortest route is from 
Seattle to Yokahama, and it 
seems even shorter, for the 
novice like myself does find a 
childish pleasure in contemplating the 
phenomenon of the disappearing day. 
Having sailed on the fourth, and 
being all set to arrive in Japan on the 
seventeenth, you are cheered en route 
by the reminder that it is only a 
twelve-day voyage after all. Of course 
one gets nothing for nothing in this 
rigorous world, and the returning voy- 
ager must pay for this gain by going 
through one eight-day week with 
rather more Mondays in it than he 
is used to. It was at breakfast one 
morning on the westbound voyage that 
the dining-room steward called my 
attention to the international date 


line and the rather high-handed de- 
cision to have no Thursday at all that 
week. For a moment I felt singu- 
larly bereft and sat staring pensively 
out the porthole at the vertebrate 
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By 
ALEXANDER 
WOOLLCOTT 


string of islands in which North 
America peters out. 

“Ah, well,” I murmured, in viola- 
tion of my own rule against puns at 
breakfast—“ah, well, I still have my 
Aleutians.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the steward. 

I have said you would better take 
along a pocket shoe-horn because not 
only at temples and palaces but at 
such homes as you may visit, at the 
best of the Japanese restaurants, and 
even backstage at the theater, you will 


“This Is Woollcott Speaking’”’ 


You'll hear Woollcott speaking again 
Sunday nights at seven beginning next 
month, and we hope that during the time 
the Town Crier has been off the air he 
has been gathering folklore and gossip 
more than enough to last the winter. 
Alexander Woollcott (sometimes variously 
known as Alex-the-Pooh, the Bard of 
Gotham, or even the Town Prier) has 
been summering in Vermont, where, they 
say, he lures the luckless to be hopelessly 
beaten at ping-pong. At home in New 
York he lives on the East River in an 
apartment called Wit’s End, where his pals 
gather to listen to his superlatively told 
tales. 

Mr. Woollcott, who was a dramatic 
critic, author, actor and raconteur extraor- 
dinary long before he thought of radio, 
has collected some of his best tales in his 
best-seller While Rome Burns (Viking), 
from which the accompanying selection 


has been taken. 





not be suffered to trail the dust of the 
city onto the spotless mattings of the 
interior. You must shed your street 
shoes at the door. Now the Japanese 
themselves are so practiced and so 
shod that they can east a shoe at the 
drop of a hint, but it is a laborious 
business for one of my girth and 
sedentary life to leave his shoes at 
every threshold, and an even greater 
chore to resume them on the way out. 

Very well, then, a shoe-horn, its 
work made easier, if you want to go 
to such lengths, by your wear- 
ing a good stout pair of old 
town pumps. But you will need 
no dictionary, for wherever 
you go in Japan, you will find 
enough people understanding 
English to make your faltering 
attempts at Japanese unneces- 
sary. In any town you cer- 
tainly would find a far greater 
proportion of natives under- 
standing your speech than you 
would in an equivalent town 
in France for all that England 


lies just across the tossing 
Channel. If the French in a 
thousand years have learned 


less English than the Japanese 
in a hundred, it is not, of 
course, because they are slower- 
witted, but because they would 
really rather not know English. 
I am not going to pretend that 
every rick-shaw boy who picks 
you up will break into flights 
of Johnsonian English, but I 
do know that when I made a 
speech one day at a girls’ school in 
Tokyo, they understood all my little 
jokes and when, in comparing their 
school to the one which Jo March 
launched in Little Women, I groped 
through my memory for the name of 
it, my rescuing prompter was a round, 
dusky little Japanese girl who helped 
me out by supplying “Plumfield” in 
a stage whisper. I could almost hear 
Miss Alcott chuckle in heaven. 

So the casual voyager to Japan 
need not spend much time learning 
the language in the plodding manner 
of my neighbor, George S. Kaufman, 
the playright. In anticipation of his 
first trip to France, he conscientiously 
learned one French word a day for 
several weeks only to have the trip 
called off after all. Then he promptly 
started unlearning his new vocabu- 








lary at the same rate, and one night 
when I dropped in for dinner, he told 
me, with some little relief, that he had 
only just that minute succeeded in 
forgetting what mouchior meant. 

No, I think you might better devote 
such ardor of preparation to a few 
‘hours a day spent in practicing the 
lost art of sitting cross-legged on the 
floor. The Japanese do not expect 
foreigners to go through all the 
breathless setting-up exercises which 
mark their own exchange of ordinary 
greetings between two acquaintances 
at a party, but at a chic luncheon in 
a Japanese household or at a Japa- 
nese restaurant you either sit on the 
floor or go hungry. You see, the food 
is down there. At the end of my first 
of such luncheons, I did not need a 
digestive tablet so much as a good 
stiff massage. I had, as a matter of 
fact, been able to forget my diet en- 
tirely. So much food had fallen off 
my chocksticks en route from cup to 
lip that I got all the good effects of 
undereating without subjecting my 
will power to any strain. 

If American speech presents few 
difficulties to the alert Japanese ear, 
American movies present none at all 
to the alert Japanese eye. When an 
ordinary Hollywood movie is unfurled 
in Japan, the occasional captions 
are, of course, translated into the 
language of the country and, as an 
added help, a functionary, who is a 
cross between a Greek chorus and an 
Ellis Island interpreter, stands in the 
shadow alongside and intones an ex- 
planation of what is going on. But I 
had the distinct impression that the 
audience didn’t need him and, indeed, 
never really listened to him. At least 
I had that impression one night when 
I was a-stroll on the Ginza in Tokyo 
with old Jim Howe, a reluctant cos- 
mopolite, upon whom the emergencies 
of the Associated Press had inflicted 
a familiarity with the Orient. We 
dropped in at a plebeian movie house 
and became too indistinguishable par- 
ticles in a milling multitude that was 
enjoying every moment of Tom Saw- 
yer. I found there was nothing in 
that tale of a Mississippi village be- 
fore the Civil War which was at all 
alien to the sympathies of this Tokyo 
audience, 

I was, however, a bit startled by 
one curious gap. In the schoolroom 
scene, I saw Tom roll a spit-ball de- 
signed, as I remembered well, for his 
enemy, the teacher. Yet the next 
thing I knew, he was being punished. 
In the picture as shown in Tokyo, the 
actual launching of the rude projec- 
tile and the satisfying arrival at its 
displeased target were omitted. I 
learned afterward that this had been 
censored, for the Japanese are so 
quick to get a good idea, and so hos- 
pitable to interesting foreign customs, 
that the censors feared the showing of 





Tom Sawyer would be followed by 
a barrage of spit-balls throughout the 
schoolrooms of Nippon. 

I suppose that the reason the way- 
farer’s fancy is so tickled by watching 
Tom Sawyer in company with some 
hundreds of gentlemen of Japan who 
might just have stepped from the 
chorus of The Mikado, is the essential 
incongruity of the experience. It is 
like finding the Connecticut Yankee 
loose again in King Arthur’s Court. 
But every moment in latter-day Japan 
is kept lively by just such incongrui- 
ties. I remember, on the shore of a 
tiny lake I could see a score of chil- 
dren, each equipped with a drawing 
board and all intent on the contours 
of a dozen elderly turtles basking on 
a rock-reef by the water’s edge. The 
immemorial Nara quiet was disturbed 
only by the sweet hum of their voices, 
the rattle of an ox-cart on a distant 
road, and the occasional deep boom of 
the vast gong at the temple on the 
hill, which meant that some prudent 
sinner had paid ten sen for the privi- 
lege of thus emphatically zalling the 
Buddha’s attention to his prayers. 
Then came the incongruity. It was a 
sound borne upon the wind across 
the lake, a familiar sound and yet (in 
this pastoral, medieval scene) a little 


puzzling. Then I knew. It was a 
radio, reporting closing exchange 
prices. 


Which leaves only one topic that I 
have not touched upon—to wit: our 
future war with Japan about which, 
from time to time, I have heard the 
wiseacres talking ever since I can re- 
member. More often of late, than for 
some years past. Heaven knows, I 
heard enough about it over there, not 
from the Japanese, of course, but in 
the bar at Peking Club, or in the 
veranda cafe of some Pacific liner, or 
aboard some small craft fogbound in 
the Yellow Sea. I heard it talked 
and talked about among the officers of 
our own Army and Navy who are sta- 
tioned in the Far East and have a lot 
of time on their hands. I heard how 
many years a really satisfactory war 
would take, how we would have to 
begin by frankly yielding up the 
Philippines and then spend two years 
gathering forces for recapturing them. 
And so forth, and so forth. Oh, I 
heard much of the kind of think- 
ing which made the last war come 
true. 

Most of the talk was ever so cheer- 
ful, but war is not my trade and I am 
afraid I kept foreseeing this one in 
terms of youngsters now oblivious at 
school and of homes on midland farms 
waiting every day for letters that will 
never come. I only hope that if ever 
there is such a war and we win it, we 
shall remember that we won it be- 
cause we were larger, richer, and 
more numerous, and therefore not feel 
too proud about it. 
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ENGLISH POINTERS 


By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English, Cleveland High 
Schools 


Scholastic begins publication here of a 
new feature which we confidently expect 
to be both popular and useful. In every 
other issue through the semester, this col- 
umn of “English Pointers” will appear 
and will solve many a perplexing ques- 
tion painlessly for English students. A 
suggestion: get a notebook for English 
Pointers. Clip the column, separate the 
entries, and alphabetize them on separate 
pages for each initial letter. When you 
get through you will have a real diction- 
ary of good usage. Dr. Clarence Stratton, 
our guide, has been for fourteen years 
Director of English in the high schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is widely known, 
both in America and England, as a lec- 
turer, editor, translator, author of many 
boys’ books, and authority on the theatre, 





malaproprism. An incorrect use of a 
word or a wrongly formed word which 
produces a ridiculous effect. Named from 
Mrs. Malaprop (compare 4 propros), a 
character in The Rivals, a play by Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, who blundered 
whenever she tried to use an unusual 
word, The device is a common, sure-fire 
theatrical trick. Shakespeare used _ it 
often. See Twelfth Night, Much Ado 
about Nothing. It occurs in recent drama, 
In Merton of the Movies the hero thinks 
moron is the same as Mormon. The ad- 
jective is malapropos. 


initiate. An overworked word. Use 
open, begin, commence, introduce, start. 
Needless: The meal was initiated with an 
appetizer. The word initiate connotes 
such procedures as being initiated inte a 
society, into a knowledge of secret things, 
ceremonies, doctrines, etc. The group ini- 
tiated six new members last night. The 
old hag at once initiated the girl into all 
the practices of the gold digger. 


gallows. Looks like a plural, but used 
always as a singular noun. The gallows 
stands black against the sunset sky. 


explain, explicate. Alike in meaning but 
different in use. Explain is the usual, or- 
dinary term. Ezplicate is learned, book- 
ish, stilted. Strangely, explicable and in- 
explicable are more common than ezxpli- 
cate, 


epigram. Originally, an _ inscription. 
Therefore a short poem, skilfully finished. 
So used in the expression, “Greek epi- 
grams.” Modern use adds the meaning ot 
something pointed, witty, surprising, sting- 
ing at the end. Modern epigrams are in 
both prose and verse. “Woman will be 
the last thing to be civilized by man,” 
wrote George Meredith. Verse epigrams 
have some clever, surprising turns in the 
last line to startle attention. 
An epigram is like a bee, 
A busy little thing. 
Within its body something sweet, 
And in its tail, a sting. 


woman. Correct for virtually all uses 
of ordinary speaking and writing. To use 
lady in the belief that it is a better, more 
refined word, simply shows dense ignor- 
ance. The word woman is not slighting or 
belittling. Sign painters and advertisers 
may avoid it as in the past. Female lays 
the emphasis on sex. Lady denotes social 
rank or a kind of worthy behavior. 
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Audrey Wurdemann 


GREAT-GREAT-GRAND- 

DAUGHTER of Shelley is 

the youngest poet ever to re- 

ceive the Pulitzer Prize. Au- 
drey Wurdemann, at _ twenty-four, 
won the award with her first book of 
poems, Bright Ambush, published last 
year. Her descent from Shelley is 
traced to the English poet’s daughter 
by Harriet Westbrook, his first wife. 
Miss Wurdemann is described as tall 
and slender, with raven black hair 
and eyes that assume, with moods, 
colors from black to grey and violet. 
She is precocious as a student and 
poet. When eleven, she entered high 
school (the St. Nicholas School for 
Girls) in Seattle, Washington, where 
she was born on New Year’s Day, 1911. 

She began writing verses as a child, 
and when she was sixteen George 
Sterling, the California poet, had a 
sheaf of her poems privately printed 
as The House of Silk. The Univer- 
sity of Washington graduated her with 
honors. Her travels through the 
Orient are reflected in her poetry. 
She is the wife of Joseph Auslander, 
the well-known poet, and lives near 
Columbia University, where her hus- 
band. lectures. Her hobby is the col- 
lection and study of precious stones, 
and in her poetry we find suggestions 
of this fastidious taste for jewels, 
marble, and beautiful textures. 

It has been said that Miss Wurde- 
mann does not need a room of her 
own to work in; nevertheless, one 
might say that she works in a room 
of her own, for, unlike many of the 
younger poets, she gives in her poetry 
no sign of being troubled by these 
years of economic distress. The emo- 
tions, the forms, and the figures of 
speech in her verse are largely con- 
ventional. 

Audrey Wurdemann’s chief rivals 
for the Pulitzer Prize were such es- 
tablished poets as Edna Millay and 
Genevieve Taggard. Few literary 
critics had considered her book a pos- 
sible winner and the announcement 
caused perhaps more than the usual 
amount of discontent. ‘“‘An unknown, 
immature poet,” “a weak imitator of 
Elinor Wylie” were a few of the 
harsh judgments passed upon her. 
William Rose Benet, in his foreword 
to the second edition of Bright Am- 
bush, has probably given the sanest 
estimate of her as a poet. He finds 
that frequently her work is “uneven” 
but that “this poet has something un- 
usual to give the world.” For that lat- 
ter statement he finds particular proof 


in the first stanza of the following 
poem: 
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Audrey Wurdemann 


Only the Blackbird 


Only the blackbird will insist 
On his one note; the thrush 
Rummages like a botanist 
And the bee burrs in plush 
While that sweet ventriloquist 
The cuckoo, cannot hush. 


And this is well, and that is well, 
And summer has no use for death. 
The snail coiled in his thrice-coiled shell 
Partakes one little smoky breath 
Before the frost invokes that spell 
That ends in winter’s shibboleth. 


Only the blackbird: all the rest 
Are singing a hundred songs of fire 
To ward away the winter lest 

It feeds on them and their desire. 


Only the blackbird whistles well 

On his lone note: the snail 

Leaves one unsteady silver trail; 

Only is left, when the frost is over, 

Lost in the roots of the dying clover, 

A red-tipped feather, a red-lipped shell. 


This poem enchants a mood of 
autumnal melancholy: a pensive sad- 
ness for the passing of life. The very 
brightness of those remnants, “‘a red- 
tipped feather, a red-lipped shell,” 
punctuates the poem with a soft irony. 
The poem offers an example of un- 
even artistry, sometimes found in Miss 
Wurdemann’s work. The graceful, un- 
hurried voice of the first stanza is 
rudely interrupted by the jingly open- 
ing line of the second stanza. An al- 
most chatter-box voice enters the 
poem. It never pauses except where 
the rhymes fall. It hushes a little in 
the last stanza and the earlier voice 
sounds again, pausing sometimes, as 
in the first stanza, within a line. 

Only a real talent could invent “the 
thrush rummages like a botanist,” to 
bring to the reader a busy bird. Only 
a good poet could so merge the sound 
and feel-to-the-fingers of noisy bees 
as to arrive at “the bee burrs in 
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plush.” In other poems we find “the 
brook that runs over and nibbles its 
shadow,” “the quick-eyed mice with 
fur like rust.” 

Audrey Wurdemann, like Elinor 
Wylie, draws greatly upon her read- 
ing for the substance of her poetry. 
She sings of “Jael, Jael, and the silver 
nail!”; into her work come Lan- 
celot and Guinevere, Persephone, Mor- 
gana and Absalom. Here in two 
poems we have a contrast of tradi- 
tional personalities: one a tragic crea- 
ture in legend, the other a beau, whim- 
sically typical of a past century. Both 
are written in couplets, but the rhythm 
of one is serious, that of the other, 
tripping. 

The Wandering Jew 


It was evening. We saw him go 

Over the twilight-feathered snow, 

Stepping slow in his cloak of sable, 

Like a lean tall monk, and as venerable. 

We, who stood at the frost-glazed glass 

To watch the faltering stranger pass, 

Had hearth and home, and a candle lit 

And we kept by the fire, content with it. 

What brought him at evening? What 
made him go 

Marring the crust of the ash-soft snow? 

He dropped down his pack by our 
sheltered door, 

But we had heard of the Jew before. 

We guessed that his eye was eloquent 

And serpent-steady with some intent; 

We said, “To that small eye, hooded and 
hidden, 

A holy thing is a thing forbidden, 

And whether he comes from Rheims or 
Venice, 

We want not one of his foreign pennies. 

This is a trick; he hopes to steal 

Our silver flax and our golden meal. 

From Lyonnesse or from Parc-na-leah. 

We are too clever for such as he.” 

We barred the threshold with two crossed 
sticks, 

And each of us fingered a crucifix. 

Keeping still by the leaning candle, 

While he fumbled the latch and tried the 
handle. 

Then, aged and ageless, we saw him go 

Night-companioned, across the snow. 


Sir Giles in Springtime 
Small and dapper and trim and gay, 
Sir Giles walked out on an April day. 


Under the chestnut bloom he bows 
To hoopskirt, pelisse, and furbelows. 


Under the chestnut his elegance 
Is only the ruffle of high romance, 


And. slim-waisted ladies like robins run 
To glint their petticoats in the sun. 


Sir Giles walks out in the Bois today, 
Where a bluejay creaks in a weathering 
way. 


And he twirls his 
fingers, 
Avoiding the puddles 

lingers, 


staff with delicate 


where rain still 


And his bright dyed beard and the bright 
bluejay 
Bow to the ladies on this spring-drenched 
day. 
DOROTHY EMERSON 


The three poems above are reprinted from Bright 
Ambush, by Audrey Wurdemann, copyright 1934, 
by permission of the John Day Company, Inc., 
publishers. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarab McLean Mullen 


INCE school closed, I have seen 

some dandy movies—and some 

trashy ones. As long as we have 

double bills, I suppose we'll 
have to take the bad with the good. 
But we are certainly getting better 
short subjects. 

I was especially delighted with 
M.G.M.’s Chinese Nightingale, that 
charming oriental fantasy of the Em- 
peror and his gay little song-bird. 
The Cookie Carnival, the Good Little 
Monkeys, Mickey’s Garden, and The 
Rag Dog were all amusingly novel 
and colorful. 

Have you seen any of the Audio 
Productions of “Musical Moods’? 
This series of unusually exquisite 
symphonies of music, scenery, and 
color are little gems. Fingal’s Cave, 
with its music by Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, interprets the moods of 
the sea and its caves in 
majestic fashion. Per- 


especially because most 
of my vacations are spent 
at the seashore, both sum- 


tions of our own awe- 
inspiring California 
Death Valley, the land 
that God forgot. These 
and others of the series 
are full of inspiration to 
the lover of the beautiful 
in art and nature. 

Short pictures always 
lead to the thought of 
children and consequently 
to child players. There 
are an unusual number of the younger 
people appearing in pictures this sea- 
son. 

I hope you saw Ginger featuring 
Jane Withers as the loyal slum child 
suddenly transplanted into a life of 
luxury. There is vitality in her act- 
ing and sincerity in her reactions to 
new situations. Jackie Searl, also, 
proved himself a versatile little actor. 
The play itself is a good study of 
mistaken kindness. It is effectively 
directed by Lewis Seiller. Jane and 
Jackie are to be paired again by Fox 
in Meal Ticket. 

Jane shows to good advantage in 
Janet Gaynor’s latest picture, The 
Farmer Takes a Wife. This picture 
of canal-boat days in New York State 
shows Miss Gaynor at her best. The 
photography is especially effective 
and pleasing. Of course, you saw 
Curly Top with Shirley Temple. This 


mer and winter. Hymn 

of the Sun, with music ee oe 
by Rimsky-Korsakov, de- te 2 
picts the weird forma- a 


Cinderella story, similar to Daddy 
Long Legs, is all Shirley’s. She 
sings, dances, and bubbles with the 
very joy of life. Soon she will ap- 
pear in Poor Little Rich Girl, from 


the stage play by Eleanor Gates. 
If you are 


an admirer of Jackie 





Will Rogers and Irvin S. Cobb in Steam- 
boat Round the Bend (Fox). 





Henry Fonda and Janet Gaynor in the screen version of The Farmer 


Takes a Wife (Fox). 





Fred MacMurray and Katharine Hepburn 
in Alice Adams (RKO). 


Cooper, you will be looking forward 
to seeing him in another photoplay 
with his beloved crony, Wallace 
Beery. The next, O’Shaughnessey’s 
Boy, is the story of the love between 
a father and a son, told against a 
circus background. It is directed by 
Richard Boleslawski. 


Another anticipated pleasure is 
R.K.O.’s screen version of the famed 
novel of Gene Stratton Porter, 
Freckles, with Carol Stone, youngest 
daughter of the veteran actor, Fred 
Stone, in the cast. 

And then there is Freddie Bar- 
tholomew, who is to appear under 
Marty Pickford’s direction at United 
Artists Studio in that old favorite, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Perhaps 
Miss Pickford herself will play the 
role of the mother. Did you know 
that in the previous production, Miss 
Pickford played both these parts? 


_ Just to show his versatility, Freddie 


comes before us next as Oliver Twist, 
the favorite of Dickens’ underworld. 
Hugh Walpole, British novelist, is 
adapting the Dickens novel for the 
screen. And perhaps Freddie will be 
engaged to depict the child role in 
Anthony Adverse. There 
is some talk of putting 
Freddie into Kipling’s 
Kim. 

Freddie won real hon- 
ors, I felt, in Anna Kare- 
nina. I was amazed at 
the elaborate staging 
given this picture,, the 
meticulous care as to sets 
and furniture, and the 
beauty of costume. 

Jalna, R.K.O., intro- 
duced another gifted 
youngster, fresh from 
England, Clifford Sev- 
ern, in the part of the 
youngest member of the 
Whiteoaks family. The 
picture keeps the spirit 
of the prize novel, by 
Mazo de la Roche. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
awaited eagerly by movie fans, agog 
at the idea of Shakespeare on the 
screen. It is reported M.G.M. has 
decided to get into the Shakespeare 
vogue and is making plans to present 
Miss Shearer as Juliet though Romeo 
has not as yet been determined. 
Warner Brothers talk of doing 
Twelfth Night. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s latest spectacle 
picture The Crusades deals with 
Richard the Lion Hearted’s adven- 
tures in the religious wars of the 
twelfth century. It is a lavish pro- 
duction crowded with stirring battle 
scenes and other extravagances, but 
has little else to recommend it. The 
stars are Loretta Young and Henry 
Wilcoxon. DeMille is reported to 
have spent more than $1,000,000 in 
making the picture. 

(Concluded on neat page) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


LOST HORIZON. By James Hilton 


It is not often that a single short story 
in a monthly magazine establishes an 
author’s reputation in a continent across 
an ocean from his own country, yet this is 
what happened to James Hilton when the 
Atlantic Monthly printed his “Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips.” It was literally “advertised 
by its loving friends” till, some time later, 
it came out in a small book; then it grew 
so popular we looked about for something 
else from him and found that several 
books had been already published here 
and had made no great stir. The best of 
these was Lost Horizon, the sort of novel 
that is sometimes regretfully called “too 
good for the crowd.” This time the good 
book had a second chance, and people 
rushed to read it. In this curious way we 
got one of the most interesting novels of 
recent years. 

The story is exciting enough: during a 
revolution in Baskul four people are kid- 
napped in an airplane and set down in a 
Tibetan monastery high up in the Kuen 
Lun mountains. It is the Tibetan part 
that makes most people read it so eagerly: 
I must not tell you any of the story be- 
cause what happens keeps you reading 
fast to find out. But after you have come 
to the end—and that will surprise you, I 
think—look back and see how well it was 
done, and what made it well-done. For 
this is above all a well-written novel; no 
sloppy English, no clumsy sentences. It 
may teach you a thing or two if you are 
thinking of writing fiction yourself. And 
if you don’t go on reading something else 
about Tibet you will be different from 
most of those who have read Lost Horizon. 


THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 
By Lucretia P. Hale 


I asked a celebrated editor lately what 
American book, published before 1900, she 
would like to have young people read for 
pleasure. She said she knew one they 
if they had the 
chance; she had heard it read aloud over 
and again by groups of young people 
from fourteen to eighteen. It was The 
Peterkin Papers. I know that book: I 
have laughed over it for years and years. 
Sometimes I pity people who never read 
it, and then I think, how much they have 
ahead of them. It would be grand to read 
that book for the very first time. 

The Peterkins are a large family living 
in New England: they are affectionate, 
earnest, ingenious and slightly dumb. 
Their ingenuity is shown not only in get- 
ting into a number of complications but 
in finding the most elaborate ways of get- 
ting out of them. When none of these 
works, they send for the Lady from Phila- 
delphia, who gives the matter one look and 
suggests something so simple none of the 
Peterkins would ever have thought of it. 
Thus on the day Mrs. Peterkin goes for 
a drive and the horse will not start, it 
takes expert advice to find out that the 
best way to start the horse is to unhitch 
him from the hitching-post. There are so 
many droll things happening to Solomon 
John, Agamemnon, Elizabeth Eliza and 
the two little boys in rubber boots that 
they have kept these “papers” alive longer 
than most of the novels of their day. 
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Following the Films 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


R.K.O. is likewise interested in 
spectacles. Soon you will see The 
Last Days of Pompeii, suggested by, 
but not adapted from Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s famous novel. It is replete 
with excitement, including gladiatorial 
combats and earthquakes. 


Every studio is plunging into musi- 
cal schedules: comic opera, extrava- 
ganzas and grand opera. Some of 
the greatest names of the opera stars 
are actors in Hollywood. Nelson 
Eddy, who won fame in Naughty 
Marietta, is to be co-starred again 
with lovely Miss MacDonald, this 
time in Rose-Marie. Lawrence Tib- 
bett is just completing Metropolitan 
for United Artists; Lily Pons is to be 
heard in Love Time; Gladys Swarth- 
out is to appear first in a musical ver- 
sion of Rose of the Rancho, a story of 
Old California. Nino Martini will 
appear in Here’s to Romance for Fox. 
But the greatest surprise of all is 
Beggars’ Opera, with Walter Huston 
in the lead. 


Below is a list of pictures forecast 
for the season 1935-36, based on pub- 
lished novels, short stories and plays. 
Those now in production are starred. 


Ah Wilderness, M.G.M., from the play by Eugene 
O'Neill. 
Anthony Adverse, Warner Bros., from the novel 
by Hervey Allen, 
Cappy Ricks Returns, Republic, from the play by 
eter B. Kyne. 
Copesine Courageous, M.G.M., from the novel by 
udyard Kipling ; 
Crime and Punishment, Col., from the novel by 
Feodor Dostoyevsky. 
"Cyrano De Bergerac, B.1.P., U.A. release, from 
the play by Edmond Rostand. 
Dr. Johnson, R.K.O., original screen story based 
on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
The Far Of Hills, R.K.O., from the play by Lenox 
Robinson. 
*4 Feather in Her Hat, Col., from the novel by 
ae Wylie. 


Forty Days of Musa Dagh, M.G.M., from the 
novel by Hans Werfel. 

*The Good Earth, M.G.M., from the novel by Pearl 
Buck. 

The Green Light, Univ., from the novel by Lloyd 

Douglas. 

Green Mansions, R.K.O., from the novel by W. H. 
Hudson. 

Green Pastures, Warner Bros., from the play by 
Marc Connelly. 

He Who Gets Slapped, M.G.M., from the play by 

mid Andreynev. J 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Univ., from the 
novel by Victor Hugo. ; 

Ivanhoe, Fox-20th Cent., from the novel by Sir 
Walter Scott. : 

*The Last Days of Pompeii, R.K.O., original story 
based on historical material. 

The Light That Failed, Para., from the novel by 
Rudyard Kipling. 

The Last of the Mohicans, U.A., from the novel 
by James Fenimore Cooper. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, U.A., from the novel by 
Frances H. Burnett. 

*Lost Horizon, Col., from the novel by James 
Hilton. 

Marie Antoinette, M.G.M., from the novel by 
Stefan Zweig. 

Mary of Scotland, M.G.M., from the play by Max- 
well Anderson. 

*Mutiny on the Bounty, M.G.M., from the novel 
by C. Nordhoff and Norman Hall. 

*Oliver Twist, M.G.M., from the novel by Charles 
Dickens, 

“Peter Ibbetson, Para., from the novel by Georges 
Du Maurier. 

The Petrified Forest, Warner Bros., from the play 
by Sidney Howard. 

Pickwick Papers, Warner Bros., from the novel 
by Charles Dickens. 

The Plough and the Stars, R.K.O., from the play 
by Sean O’Casey. 





LITERARY LEADS 


A great deal of literary water has 
flowed under the bridge this summer, 
while you were getting properly tanned 
and rested against a long hard winter. 
Most of it, of course, is hammock-reading 
—light and cool and suitable for summer, 
like a tall lemonade. But there have been 
some meatier dishes too—writing a fellow 
can get his teeth into. 


Perhaps the biggest surprise in the 
summer list has been North to the Orient 
(Harcourt), Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
personal story of the “survey flight over 
the great route from New York to Tokyo” 
which the Lindberghs made in the summer 
of 1931. Readers have been delighted and 
surprised to discover that this famous 
wife of a famous husband can write as 
well as fly and operate a radio. But it’s 
not the thrills, the humor, nor the charm 
of this book that count, so much as the 
sense of the magic of flying that lurks in 
every paragraph. Anyone who has flown 
and tried to describe that magic knows 
how hard it is to get it down in words. 
But Anne Lindbergh does it. “It is the 
magic caused by the collision of modern 
methods and old ones; modern history and 
ancient; accessibility and isolation. . . . 
Perhaps a real magician is only a few 
steps ahead of his amazed audience, as the 
Yankee at King Arthur’s court who could 
prophesy the eclipse. . . . One has only to 
see that chasm between accessibility and 
isolation—narrow, so one could reach 
across, but deep as time—to appreciate 
what can bridge it.” She sums it all up 
in this one sentence at the very end of 
the book—after describing breathless and 
marvelous moments at Baker Lake, Point 
Barrow, Siberia, Japan, China:—“If fiy- 
ing, like a glass-bottomed boat, can give 
you that vision, that seeing eye, which 
peers down to the still world below the 
chopping waves—it will always remain 
magic.” 

« 


Schoolhouse in the Foothills, by Ella 
Enslow (Simon and Schuster) is an amaz- 
ing and interesting account of what one 
brave bantam teacher accomplished prac- 
tically single-handed for her Tennessee 
mountain school, You may have read part 
of the book a while ago in the Saturday 
Evening Post. The book is illustrated with 
Thomas Benton’s very good wash draw- 
ings. 

® 


In 1924 A, A. Milne modestly wrote in 
the preface to When We Were Very 
Young, “You will find some lines about a 
swan here, if you get as far as that.” 
Well so many people got as far as that 
and farther that Dutton has just brought 
out the 160th printing of all four of the 
Pooh books—all illustrated with the origi- 
nal Shepard drawings and selling at so 
much less than the original price that you 
can now afford to throw out your frazzled 
copy and have James James Morrison 
Morrison; the Three Little Foxes who 
didn’t wear sockses; the King’s Break- 
fast, etc., etc., in a pristine edition. 


Carl Van Doren’s An Anthology of 
World Prose (Reynal and Hitchcock) is 
properly called “a tour of the earth in 
forty centuries.” This Literary Guild se- 
lection offers you 200 of the world’s best 
writers, from the ancient Chinese, “at 
once profound, concise, humorous—as old 
as time and as new as news,” down to 
1935. 
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A Game for Literary Puzzlers 


The Plan 


On this page appears the first of a 
series -of eight “Quotation Crostics,” a 
new form of puzzle for English students, 
prepared by Miss Marie A. Toser. These 
will appear in every other issue of 
Scholastic through the first semester. 
Complete instructions for the solving of 
these are given under the heading, “Di- 
rections.” Answers require (1) The com- 
plete quotation, either poetry or prose, 
taken from some standard work of En- 
glish or American literature, either new 
or old. (2) Name of author. (3) Title 
of work from which quotation is taken. 
(4) Country in which the author was 
born (in the case of No. 1 only). It is 
not necessary to clip the puzzle from 
Scholastic in order to submit. Any high 
school student is eligible to compete. 

In addition to submitting the above 
data, contestants must submit a list of 
five books which they have especially en- 
joyed since they began reading serious 
literature, together with a one-sentence 
comment on each book indicating what 
they liked most about it. Accuracy, neat- 
ness, and the quality of the reading list 
and comments submitted will all be con- 
sidered by the judges. Each “Quotation 
Crostic” will carry a definite closing date 
by which time answers and lists must 
reach the New York Office. Correct 
answers will be published in the earliest 
possible issue after the closing date of 
each contest. 

For the best answer and list received 
for each Quotation Crostic, a prize will 
be awarded of one Modern Library book 
of the winner’s choice. 

At the end of the semester, for the 
best group of eight answers and lists sub- 
mitted for the entire series of Quotation 
Crostics, a prize will be awarded con- 
sisting of the Columbia one-volume En- 
cyclopedia, Burton Stevenson’s Home 
Book of Quotations, or any other volume 
or group of volumes of the winner’s 
choice, the’ retail price of which does not 
exceed $10.00. 

Papers should contain the name, age, 
school, and address of the contestant, 
and must be signed by his English teacher. 

All answers should be addressed to: 
Quotation Crostic Editor, Scholastic, 250 
East 43d St., New York City. 








Sinclair Lewis 
(Continued from page 5) 


publication of the book this fall Mr. 
Lewis and his wife, who in public life 
is Dorothy Thompson, America’s 
ablest woman foreign correspondent, 
are planning to have a look at what’s 
going on in Europe. 

In giving you “The Willow Walk” 
we present an entirely different Sin- 
clair Lewis. Not the great man 
tussling with social problems or indi- 
vidual frailties in his best bedside 
manner (remember his father was 
a doctor), but an author writing for 
the fun of writing, and telling, of all 
things, a mystery story! What the 
critics say is true—scratch a satirist 
and you find a romantic soul lurking 
beneath. 
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Quotation-Crostic 


By Marie A Toser 
CLOSING DATE, SEPT. 30, 1935 


Directions: To solve this quotation- 
crostic you must guess thirty words, the 
definitions of which are given in the col- 
umn headed Definitions. Write the words 
in the column headed Words and also, 
letter by letter, in the correspondingly 
numbered spaces on the Quotation-Dia- 
gram. (The spaces are always on the 
right of their numbers.) When all spaces 
have been filled in, you will have a quota- 
tion by a famous writer. The indented 
lines indicate lines of verse that are too 
long for one column. Each full line of the 


DEFINITIONS 


An element in music and poetry 

Impel; drive 

Powdered earth 

Antonym of oldest 

Home of Elaine the Fair 

Rabble; populace 

Cessation of life 

Author of “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” 

Sick; evil 

Implement like an oar 

Title of nobility 

Jesus Christ 

Bird related to titmouse 

Secreting organ 

Burrowing rodent 151 

Animal with flexible proboscis 

Enterprises for the conquest of 
the Holy Sepulcher 

Anesthetic 

Athletic amusement 

Pupil 

Metallic element (Fe) 

American short-story writer 

A cipher; nothing 

Confess; acknowledge 

Birthplace of Milton 

Aspersion; insinuation 

Used in negation 

Yellowish-grey 

Third person singular 

A hearer; listener 


QUOTATION DIAGRAM 


i—s—-S—  4—s—6—1__s—_9—_10— 


3—141—158—66—107—-149— 
21—49—40—35— 

56—42—69— 1 5— 
148—128—76—_96—90—9—102—105— 
122—85—16—50—100—54—156—_ 
14—48—1—117—55—57—120—135— 
67—160—61—-19—-147— 
387—5—129—7—23— 


125—59—101— 
159—132—134—145—163—150— 
78—111—28—83— 

139—24—52— 

10—84—27—8—64—-1 46—126—157— 
97—165—92—1 55—94—. 
87—43—75—63—3 1— 
109—58—36—20—72—6—33—86—_ 





98—-26—68— 1 40—99—-79—__44—-80—_ 
25—131—11—108—115-—— 
130—162—143—93—4.1— 
380—152—17—154—138—114—-121— 
38—34—8 1—5 1— 
104—4—12—39—167—153— 
82—73—9 1—112—53—110— 
45—60—2—142— 
62—118—65—89—161—-88— 
77—103—123—29—164—133—47—136—_ 
46—166—70— 

168—144—\18—127— 

82—74— 


18—113—116—95—-71—137—-119— 


11—12—13—14—15— 
20—21—22(T)23— 24—25—26— 27—28s—29—30—31— 


SCHOLASTIC © 


No. 1 


poem begins at the left end. Spaces be- 
tween numbers indicate ends of words. 

Reading from top to bottom, the initial 
letters of the Word column spell the name 
of the author, the title of the poem from 
which the quotation is taken, and the 
name of the country in which the author 
was born. 

In this puzzle three T’s have been in- 
serted as a starter, taking the place (in 
parentheses) of the spaces after their 
numbers, but these three numbers do not 
appear in the Word column above. 


Worps 


16—17—18—19— 





32—33— 34—35—36—37—38—39—_10— 
48—49—50—51— 
57—58—59— 


75—76—77—78—_79—80— 


81—82— 


41—42—48—44—_ 454647 — 


52—53—54—_55—56— 
60—61—62—63—61—65—66— 67—68—69—70—_ 71—72—_73—_74— 


83—84— 85—_86— 


87—88—89— 


117—118—119 


90—91—92—93—94_95 —_96_97— 
103—104—105—  106(T)107—108—109— 
120—121—122—123—124(T)125—126— 127—128—129—130—131— 
132—133—134—_ 135—-1386—137—138—139—140—141—_ 
146—147—148—_ 149 —_150—151—-152—_153—._ 154155 —- 
159—160—161—162—163—164—_ 165—-166—_167—168— 


98—99—100—101—102— 
110—111— 112—113—114—115—116— 


142—143—144—145— 
156—157—158— 
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The New Deal 


Gives Youth a Break 
By Aubrey Williams 


Executive Director, National Youth Administration 


OUTH in distreSs ought to be 
given a break. That’s the 
philosophy of the American 
people and of their Chief 
Executive as expressed in the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 
Profoundly disturbed by the pres- 
ence of three million young people 
between 16 and 25 on relief, by the 
countless number of youth futilely 
tramping the streets, by the contin- 
uous outpour of youngsters from high 
schools and colleges into a surplus 
labor market, the American social 
conscience has determined, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said, “that we 
shall do something for the Nation’s 
unemployed youth, because we can ill 
afford to lose the skill and energy of 
these young men and women. They 
must have their chance in school, their 
training as apprentices, and their op- 
portunities for jobs—a chance to 
work and earn for themselves.” 
Since his inauguration, President 
Roosevelt has been concerned about 
youth’s plight. Only a few days ‘after 
he became Chief Executive of the 
United States he created the CCC 
camps. He supplemented this action 
later with a transient program under 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, which developed shel- 
ters, camps and social services 
for the homeless boys and girls» 
who had been living in the hobo *~"«~ 
jungles of America. He fol- *. 
lowed this up by the introduc- *, 
tion of the student emergency haste 
education and recreation pro- 








grams under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. 


What sort of a break is the 
National Youth Administra- 
tion going to give distressed 
youth ? 

Those young people between 
16 and 25 who are out of work, 
out of school, and members of 
relief families will be eligible 
for work relief employment 
specially adapted to their needs 
and abilities. This employment 
will give them an opportunity 
to earn wages through part- 
time work in addition to the 
wages of the head of the 
family. Preference will be 
given such projects as recrea- 
tional and social centers which 


The National Youth Administration 


Y QUNG people were officially recognized for the first time as a concern of the 

Federal Government when President Roosevelt, on June 26, 1935, by executive order 
established the National Youth Administration as a division of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, through the authority of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
Of the $4,800,000,000 provided by Congress for that purpose, $50,000,000 has been set 
aside for spending by the National Youth Administration. 

The program of the NYA is as yet largely om paper, but from the preliminary plans 
it is evident that it is potentially an agency of vast importance to all young Americans 
between 16 and 25. Following Scholastic’s policy of going straight to the best source 
of information, we asked Aubrey Williams, Executive Director of the NYA, to give the 
high school students of America an official statement of the scope and aims of the 
Administration. Here it is. 

The NYA has been criticized freely. Its organization and purposes have been 
attacked as “political,” and there has been complaint because the President did not 
place it under control of the Federal Office of Education, but instead created an inde- 
pendent organization largely responsible to FERA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins. 
Superintendent of Schools Harold G. Campbell of New York City declined to accept 
any portion of the NYA funds unless they were accompanied by a guarantee that local 
school authorities would have a free hand in their use. Some educators fear that the 
NYA, by its “control of purse strings,” will lead to interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the formulation of school policies. NYA officials say these fears are unfounded. 
Scholastic takes no sides in this controversy, but presents NYA as front-page news. 








will offer athletic facilities, libraries, 
etc., to young people. Placement of 
young people on work-relief projects 
will be made through the United 
States Employment Service, with its 
2000 offices. — 

Needy college students will be en- 
abled to pull through by means of 
part-time employment on a_ work- 
relief basis. 

Similar employment will be ex- 
tended to a selected group of recent 
college graduates. 








A young man finds a place in Uncle Sam’s public works. 


High school youngsters in relief 
families who lack money for school 
carfare, lunches and other necessary 
incidentals, will be assisted by a cash 
allowance not exceeding $6 a month. 

Young people without specific skills 
will be given vocational training in in- 
dustrial, technical and _ professional 
fields. Opportunities to train for 
public service will be afforded youth 
by various departments of county, 
municipal and state governments, co- 
operating with the National Youth 

Administration and its affiliated 

, State Youth Administration. 

Everything possible is go- 
ing to be done to increase 
facilities which will give youth 
physical zest, help improve 
their health, enlarge their ca- 
pacities, and widen their cul- 
tural horizons. Existing recrea- 
tional and social centers will 
be encouraged to expend their 
activities in behalf of those 
young people who have not 
been able to take advantage of 
those activities. 

None of the phases of the 
NYA program are mere stop- 
gap doles. Work-relief will do 
much directly and _ indirectly 
to preserve the energy and 
spirit so characteristic of youth, 
The opportunity to enter or 
to continue at college through 
part-time employment will not 
only keep the young stimulated, 
but will also bring our educa- 
tion up to a level higher than 
would be otherwise possible. 
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Aubrey Williams 


Aubrey Williams is Execu- 
tive Director of the NYA. 
Born of poor parents at Spring- 
ville, Alabama, in 1890, he had 
to work from the age of seven 
as delivery boy and clerk in 
various stores, and until he was 
20 had but one year’s formal 
schooling. Working his way 
through night school, and doing 
volunteer settlement work near 
Birmingham, he entered Mary- 
ville College in 1911 and later 
attended the University of Cin- 


cinnati. His jobs ranged from 
sign-painting to managing 
chautauquas. During the war 
he went to Paris with the 


Y. M. C. A., and later served at the front 
with an artillery company. After the 
Armistice he studied philosophy in French 
Universities. Back in the U. S., he became 
a recreation director in Cincinnati, and in 
1922 Secretary of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence of Social Work, where he introduced 
many civic advances, including the first 
complete State Children’s Code. In June, 
1933, he was called into the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration by Harry 
Hopkins, where he has been an efficient 
administrator with a keen social vision. 





How much anguish and humiliation 
will be averted through the cash 
assistance to needy high school young- 
sters, we shall never know, but we 
van be quite sure that this assistance 
will have a value out of all propor- 
tion to the money involved. Vocational 
guidance and training will help young 
people find themselves in this be- 
wildering world. 

The problems of youth demand 
the attention and aid of every com- 
munity, and the success of the NYA 
program will depend to a large degree 
upon the cooperation of the American 
people, upon their social initiative and 
enterprise. It is vital that the NYA 
and its state administrations have the 
complete cooperation of the commu- 
nity and all organizations concerned 
with the problems of youth. For upon 
the community and its organizations 
will depend the execution of many of 
the NYA’s activities. 

Youth work-relief will call for 
community planning and guidance. 
Ways and means of employing job- 


less young people must be devised by ~ 


local representatives of industry, 
commerce, labor and education. The 
job training phase of the program 
will draw upon school and factory 
facilities. High school and college 
aid will require the cooperation of 
school and college officials. The ex- 
tension of constructive educational 
and job-qualifying leisure-time ac- 
tivities will be primarily a matter of 
local enterprise. 

The widespread approval which the 
youth program has met is a heartening 
sign indeed. The American people to- 
day are doing a great deal of think- 
ing, talking and acting about youth 











NYA State Directors 


Arkansas: Prof. J. W. Hull, WPA, Old 
Post Office Building, Little Rock. 

California: Mrs. Anne Treadwell, WPA, 49 
fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Colorado: Richard Brown, Johnson Bld., c/o 
S.E.R.A., Denver. 
Connecticut: Thomas J. Dodd, WPA, 121 


Munson St., New Haven. 

District of Columbia: George E. Allen, Dis- 
trict Commissioner. 

Georgia: Raymond Paty, WPA, 10 
St. Bldg., Atlanta. 

Idaho: W. W. Godfrey, WPA, 312 Boise City 
Nat'l Bank Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois: Wm, J. Campbell, 
St., Chicago. 

Indiana: Edward E. Edwards, WPA, 217 No. 
Senate St., Indianapolis. 

Kansas: Miss Ann E. Laughlin, 307 Nat'l 
Reserve Bldg., Topeka. 

Louisiana: W. B. Hatcher, 320 Mayer Bldg., 
Baton Rouge. 

Maine: Donald Merriam, Rockland. 

Maryland: John J. Seidel, WPA, 3104 Balti- 
more Trust Bldg., Baltimore 

Michigan: William Haber, WPA, .609 City 
National Bldg., Lansing. 

Nebraska: Miss Gladys J. 
minal Building, Lincoln 

Nevada: Frank Upman, Jr., 303 So. Center 
St., Reno. 

New York: Fairfield Osborn, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

No. Carolina: C. E. McIntosh, 
National Bank Bldg., Raleigh. 

No. Dakota: E. A. Wilson, WPA, 

Ohio: S. Burns Weston, Pure Oil 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Houston A. Wright, 431 W. Main 
St., Oklahoma City. 

Oregon: Paul T. Jackson, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Isaac Crawford Sutton, Finance 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

So. Carolina: Dr. Roger L 
change Bldg., Columbia. 


Forsythe 


221 No. La Salle 


Shamp, 320 Ter- 


Commercial 


Bismarck. 
Bldg., 


420 


Park Bldg., 


Loan & Ex 


Coe, 


So. Dakota: Philip Ketchum, SERA, Pierre 

Texas: Lyndon B. Johnson, Smith Young 
Tower Bidg., San Antonio 

Utah: Dr. Francis Kirkham, State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City. 

Virginia: Walter Newman, 11 South 12th 


St., Richmond. 

Washington: John Binns, 1011 Alaska Bldg., 
Seattle. 

W. Virginia: Glen S. Callaghan, WPA, 1804 


Kanawha Valley Bldg., Charleston. 
Wisconsin: John Lasher, 149 Wilson St., 
Madison 
Wyoming: Ernest Marchall, 300—2Ist St., 


Cheyenne. 
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Josephine Roche 


the Executive Board of NYA. 
A graduate of Vassar (1908), 
with degree from Columbia 
and Smith, she did probation 
work with the Denver Juvenile 
urt and investigated indus- 
trial conditions for the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. 
She held a variety of munici- 
pal welfare jobs in Denver, 
served with the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, and with 
Washington. In 1928, on the 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, she became vice-president 
and director of the company, later presi- 
dent and general manager. Her friendly 
cooperation with her working force has 
attracted wide attention. As Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Colorado, in 
1934, with the support of labor, she was 
defeated. In November, 1934, the Presi- 
dent appointed her Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and she served on the Ad- 
visory Council on Economic Security. She 
will ‘bring to the NYA a special interest 
in the problems of young women. 





Massachusetts was ready to help 
launch the youth program locally ; that 
the teachers of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee had established a school youth 
council; that preparations for the 


NYA program were being made 
throughout California. 
The potentialities of the youth 


program are, perhaps, as significant 
as the program itself, for if the NYA 
shoulll make the American people 
conscious of the problems of youth, 
then America will set about not only to 
assist the NYA’s program, but to 
supplement it. . 

I should like to say finally but 
emphatically that what will happen 
to the youth of this country will in 
the long run be up to themselves 
primarily, rather than up to the NYA. 
They will make or break their future. 
The world in which they live will be 
no better than what they make it. I 
devoutly hope that they will prepare 
the way for a better and greater 
America. 





problems. Already many communities, 
keenly aware of the plight of youth 
and of the necessity of alleviating 
that plight, have begun to push the 


youth program. Some communities 
were so anxious to get going im- 
mediately that they proceeded to 


establish youth committees even be- 
fore the State Youth Administrations 
were set up. Barely a week after 
President Roosevelt's announcement, 
reports came to the headquarters of 
NYA that steps toward developing a 
community youth program were being 
taken in St. Louis County, Minnesota; 
that the Youth Council of Springfield, 


National Youth Administration 
Activities for Students 


1. The National Youth Administration in your 
state is now functioning. Secure specific informa- 
tion about its program of work relief, student aid, 
vocational guidance and job training, and leisure 
time activity in your community. 

2. It is estimated that there are 3,000,000 young 
people between the ages of 16 and 25 on relief 
rolls. If these people were not given jobs and 
relief, do you think there is danger that they would 
torm into military organizations as they have done 
in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy? Do you be 
lieve that it was this fear which caused President 
Roosevelt to set up the National Youth Administra 
tion? 

3. Work relief employment especially adapted 
to young people will be provided in each com- 
munity. Make a preliminary census of desirable 
projects for your community. 

4. Debate this subject: ‘Resolved, 
National Youth Administration 
Local Control of Education.” 


That the 
Threatens the 
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AILY papers are filled with blas- 
D ing headlines announcing that 

Italy is about to invade Abyssinia 
(the popular name for the country which 
calls itself Ethiopia). Yet the average 
reader fails to understand what sinister 
forces have shaped the conflict. Italy de- 
clares that her soldiers were molested by 
an invading -Ethiopian band, even in the 
face of British evidence that the incident 
occurred fifty miles in Abyssinian terri- 
tory. Surely, then, other more powerful 
forces underlie the impending struggle. 
Let us see what some of them prove to be. 


The Stage Setting 


A glance at the map shows Abyssinia 
completely surrounded by European col- 
onies, partitioned several decades ago 
from barbaric Africa, by England, France 


The troops pictured 
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Italy Threatens Ethiopia— 


and Italy. Abyssinia retains no seaport, 
and the one railroad from Djibouti on 
the coast to Addis Ababa, the capital, is 
owned and operated by the French. 

Abyssinia is located on a high plateau 
intersected by treacherous mountains and 
canyons. The climate the year around is 
moderate. During the summer there is a 
long rainy season when travel is almost 
impossible, but cotton, tobacco, and ce- 
reals grow prolifically. The country is 
also rich in natural resources, coal, oil, 
and gold, yet none of these reSources have 
been exploited. 

Eritrea and Italian Somaliland on the 
other hand, are located at low, burning, 





(right) are typical of 
the wild, bare-footed 
tribesmen whom Em- 
peror Haile Selassie 
(below) will lead 
against Italy’s mod- 

ernized legions. 
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Referring to map (below), a line 
drawn directly south from eastern 
Eritrea to a point east of Addis 
Ababa, then southwest to Lake 
Rudolph in Kenya, would be west- 
ern boundary of huge area Em- 
peror Haile Selassie has just leased 
(over half of Ethiopia) to Anglo- 
American oil interests. 


hot altitudes. The 
land is sandy and 
almost worthless 
for agriculture. 
Abyssinia would be 
an ideal spot for 
Italian coloniza- 
tion. providing 
a much-needed 
Italian source of 
raw materials. 


The March of 
Imperialism 


owes 200 


AS TA 


Why then, with 
. ‘all of these advan- 
tages, has not 
Abyssinia been 
gobbled up by 
greedy European 
powers? It is the 
story of neither 
Britain, France, or 
Italy daring to 
allow the others to 
triumph. 

Italy was the 
first nation to at- 
tempt to conquer 
Abyssinia, but in 


oe, 


es 


xy 


1896 the Italians were defeated with fear- 
ful losses at Adowa by Menelik the Sec- 
ond. Thirst, heat, and disease made the 
white men easier victims of the wild war- 
riors of the Emperor. Abyssinia _re- 
tained her independence, Italy was forced 
to pay an indemnity, and to fix the border 
of Somaliland to follow the seacoast at a 
parallel of 180 miles. 

France soon obtained a railway conces- 
sion from Menelik, and tried to use force 
to obtain an economic foothold in the 
country, but Britain stopped her. 

England’s stake in Abyssinia is that the 
Blue Nile has its headwaters at Lake 
Tsana in the northwestern section of the 
country. In 1902 she obtained the right 
to build any dam across that territory. 

After the World War England and 
Italy entered into a secret agreement 
which would have meant the partitioning 
of Ethiopia, but France forced the issue, 
and Ethiopia became a member of the 
League of Nations upon the promise tbat 
she would abolish slavery. 

The King of Kings 

Haile Selassie the First, the Conquering 
Lion of Judah, Elect of God, Light of the 
World, King of Kings of Ethiopia, is the 
official title of the ruling monarch. A 
correspondent describes him as “educated, 
urbane; slight, majestic, well-knit; his 
semitic-cast face, pierced by his melan- 
choly eyes, set off by a black beard.” 
Haile Selassie has studied in Europe, 
speaks excellent French, and has sur- 
rounded himself with a “brain trust,” not 
unlike that of Roosevelt. 

Ethiopia is still a feudal kingdom. The 
people live as they did 2000 years ago. 
Most of them have never seen a railroad, 
airplane, automobile, or a machine gun. 
Each chief leads his barefooted warriors 
into battle and gives his own orders. 
There is little possibility that they could 
resist the tanks, poison gas, and bombs 
of the Italian forces in ordinary warfare. 
But climate, pestilence, and insects are 
their allies. 


The Slavery Problem 


Slavery has existed in Ethiopia for over 
5000 years, which gives some idea of the 
antiquity of the country. Ethiopians claim 
to be one of the first Christian nations, 
and legend says that Haile Selassie is the 
l1llth descendant of King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. The elimination of 
slavery was one of the demands of the 
League of Nations, and the edict is that 
all children of slaves are free, while those 
now slaves remain in their former posi- 
tion. Italy is using slavery as one of her 
reasons for invasion. 

The Coptic (Christian) Church is very 
strong. Over one-third of the land is 
under its control, and out of a population 
of ten million over a million are priests. 
Feast and fasts take up over a hundred 
and fifty days of the year. 
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World War Hangs in Doubt 


N June 28, 1914, Francis Ferdi- 
O nand, heir to the Austro- 

Hungarian throne, was murdered 
by a young Slav at Sarajevo, Bosnia. 
The Austrian government accused Ser- 
bian officials of having encouraged this 
act, and presented an ultimatum which 
the Serbians refused to accept. Thirty- 
four days later the continent of Europe 
was at war. 

Today a series of frontier incidents in 
far-away Africa seem about to provide 
the stage for another Sarajevo and its 
aftermath. The actors in this drama are 
Italy (which holds the colonies of 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland) 
and Ethiopia, the only independent 
native kingdom in Africa. Liberia, 
a small Negro state on the west 
coast, is controlled by foreign ru- 
ber interests and hardly can be 
classed with Ethiopia. 


The Border Clashes 


The Italian urge for expansion 
and the Ethiopians’ fierce desire 
to check encroachments have re- 
sulted in several border incidents. 
At Ualual last December, an 
Ethiopian troop ran headlong into 
an Italian detachment advancing 
out of Somaliland. The crash of 
those rifles is still ringing in the 
ears of the League of Nations. 
Ethiopia, as a member of _ the 
league, appealed to that body to 
settle her dispute with Italy, and 
from that date onward bitterness has 
piled up. 

Efforts to confine the discussions to 
responsibility for the frontier clashes 
immediately brought an angry reply from 
Premier Mussolini of Italy. Emperor 
Haile Selassie likewise demanded a 
thorough investigation of the Italian 
colonial policy. The conciliation com- 
mission was wrecked by Italo-Ethiopian 
counter-charges. Then a_ three-power 
conference attended by Great Britain, 
France and Italy met in Paris to draw up 
a plan which would please all parties to 
the dispute. The basis for this confer- 
ence was the Ethiopian treaty of 1906 
signed by the three powers. It guaran- 
teed Ethiopia’s independence and _ safe- 
guarded the colonial possessions of the 
three signatories. 

During a three-day session Captain 
Anthony Eden of Britain, Premier Pierre 
Laval of France, and Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi, Italian Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, worked on a peace for- 
mula. This formula suggested that 
Ethiopia should ask for economic, finan- 
cial and even administrative aid. Though 
this aid was to come from the league 
members of the three powers, in reality 
Italy alone was to participate. This 
would enable Mussolini to obtain conces- 
sions for the economic development of 
Ethiopia. Great Britain and France are 
said to have offered financial aid to Italy 
in carrying out this program in Ethiopia. 
Mussolini’s resounding “No” to this peace 
formula promptly smashed the three- 
power conference and it adjourned on 


August 19. The Italian dictator contended 


that economic concessions would do no 
good unless Italian troops could exercise 
a degree of military control over the 
country. 


Britain and the League 
All hope of averting a war now seems 
to rest with the League of Nations Coun- 
cil meeting on September 4. Great 
Britain has let it be known she will co- 
operate with other nations to prevent an 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia. After a 


hastily called cabinet meeting she an- 
nounced she would follow the League’s 
evoking 


lead in economic sanctions 

















(breaking trade relations, etc.) on 
Italy if Mussolini persisted in his 
war plans. The first effective. step 
would be the closing of the Suez 
Canal to the Italians. Already, over 
200,000 Italian troops have passed 
through this canal on their way to the 
war sector, and its closing 
seriously hamper the 
troops and supplies. 


would 
movements of 


17 
reflects accurately the government’s 
opinions, declared that the evoking of 


economic sanctions would mean 
and not just war in Ethiopia. 


war— 


Britain and France both realize war 
may stir unrest in their African colonics. 
They too, know that Germany would 
probably make a bid to regain more jost 
territory by taking advantage of the 
strained relations between Italy and Great 
Britain or France and Italy. Were Italy 
to turn against both France and Britain 
she might be forced to turn to Germany 
for aid. Then if France decides to cast 
her lot with Italy, she would not have the 
aid of Britain in keeping Germany in 
check. Meanwhile Britain is beginning to 
realize that Italy constitutes a danger to 
her supremacy in the Mediterranean. 


Italian soldiers 
(left), with moun- 
tain artillery, pre- 
paring to advance 
across the rugged 
Abyssinian high- 
lands. (Below), a 
soldier’s good-bye 
to his little girl— 
the other side of 
the war scene. 


THE TEST (Cartoon Below) 


Pease in Newark Evening News 





A long trip around 
the southern tip of 
Africa would be the 
only course open to 
troopships. Britain 
has not closed the 
Suez yet, but in a 
surprise move, 
shifted its powerful 
Mediterranean fleet 






from Malta to 
Egypt. Britain also 
announced it would 


continue its policy 
of witholding li- 
censes to sell arms 
for an_ unspecified 
length of time. 
France, too, seems 
to be drawing closer 
to Britain during 
the Italo-Abyssinian 
trouble and she may 
agree that sanctions 
be adopted against 
Italy. However, the 
temper of Musso- 
lini has not changed 
one bit. The Gior- 
nale d’Italia, which 
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MAJOR ACTS OF THE 74TH 
CONGRESS 


1 Wagner-Lewis 

Social Security Act 

Purpose: To provide a broad system of unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age pensions, to benefit 
30,000,000 persons. 

Points: 1. Creates a social security board of 
three, independent of the Department of Labor, 
and appointed by the President. Chairman John 
G. Winant (see p. 25), Arthur J. Altmeyer, and 
Vincent M. Miles. 

Provides pensions for needy persons over 65 
years old. Federal Government Sill contribute on 
a 50-50 basis with each state, up to a maximum of 
$15 per person per month, or a joint pension of 
$30. States may pay more if they choose. 

3. Contributory old age benefits varying from 
$10 to $85 monthiy, dependent on average wage 
and length of employment. Farm labor, domestic 
servants, government employees and casual! labor 
excluded. ~Financed by a pay-roll tax amounting 
eventually to 6 per cent divided equally between 
employers and employees. The tax to begin at 1 
per cent in 1937, increasing to 3 per cent in 1949. 

4. Provides unemployment insurance benefits 
through state plans promoted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Beginning January 1, 1936, a pay-roll 
tax of 1 per cent will be imposed on employers, 
increasing to 3 per cent in 1938, all employers of 
eight or more persons for any twenty weeks of a 
year being subject to tax. Federal Government 
will allow up to 90 per cent credit on the tax to 
employers who pay state unemployment insurance 
taxes into state funds. 

5. Grants to states for the needy blind, not to 
exceed $15 per person monthly on a 50-50 basis. 
For the aid of dependent children, the Federal 
Government will grant money to a maximum of 
$6 monthly for each child, on a one-third matching 
basis. Grants also will be given to states on a 50-50 
basis for health service for mothers and children, 
and for vocational training of the disabled. 

6. An appropriation of $8,000,000 annually 
will be given to states to maintain a more adequate 
public health service. 

Cost. This whole program will cost the Federal 

Government about $95,000,000 the first year. The 
contributory old age pension plan supported by 
workers. and employers is estimated to produce 
taxes of $2,000,000,000 by 1950, and the pension 
fund to have esoumuleted, $50,000,000,000. 
_ Unemployed workers will receive benefits only 
in those states which have adopted unemployment 
insurance schemes. However, employers in the 
latter states will be compelled to pay 3 per cent 
of their payrolls into the Treasury, which would 
be lost to them unless their states enact unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. his is expected to stimu- 
late passage of the necessary state laws. 

There is no provision for health insurance in 
the security act. The President is anxious to make 
a start on this later. The Clark Amendment to 
exempt private company unemployment insurance 
systems from the regulations of the act was the 
occasion for a long tie-up in Congress. It was 
finally dropped on the understanding that a Con- 
gressional committee will investigate this question. 

Significance, The Social Security Act has been 
hailed generally as a measure to protect the Amer- 
ican wage-earner “against the vicissitudes of life,” 
and to allow him to face the future with less fear 
of poverty, when he is no longer able to work. 
President Roosevelt has long considered it one of 
his major aims. It is expected to help flatten out 
the peaks and valleys of future depressions. 





Revenue Act of 1935 
Purpose: To check the concentration of 
wealth among the few, and to place the tax 
burden on those better able to pay. The bill has 
been dubbed by reactionary interests a “soak the 
rich” and “‘soak the thrifty” measure. After testi- 
mony by Attorney Jackson of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau tended to show how wealthy persons have 
evaded the income tax in the past, one newspaper 
suggested the measure be called a “soak the shifty” 
bill. The bill is estimated to yield $255,000,000 
yearly. But this will not make much impression 
on the Federal budget deficit. 

Points: 1. Boosts income surtaxes. Increases 
begin with 31 per cent on the income between 
$50,000 and $56,000 and reach a maximum.of 75 
per cent on incomes over $5,000,000. (The normal 
4 per cent applicable to all taxable income also is 
added to the surtax.) 

a. The old rate began at 30 per cent on income 
of $50,000 to $56,000 with a maximum of 59 per 
cent on income over $1,000,000. 

2. Estate taxes begin at two per cent on the 
first taxable $10,000 above the exemption of $40,000 
and graduating up to 70 per cent on amounts over 
$50,000,000. 

a. The old rate on the first $10,000 above the 
exemption of $50,000, graduated up to 60 per cent 
on that portion over $10,000,000. 

3. Gift taxes amount to three-quarters of the 
estate taxes. The old tax was the same. 

4. Corporation income tax begins at 12% per 
cent on the first $2,000 and reaches 15 per cent 
on all over $40,000. (Old rate was 13% per cent 
on all amounts.) 

Excess profits tax begins at 6 per cent on 
profits between 10 and 15 per cent, and goes to 12 
per cent on that part of profits over 15 per cent. 
(Old tax was 5 per cent on that portion of profit 


over 12% per cent.) 
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Congress Revises New Deal, 


HE final week of August saw 
Senators and Representatives of 
the 74th Congress driving tired 

minds and bodies toward the finish line 
of a session which had concerned itself 
primarily with epoch-making social re- 
form legislation. Congressional tempers 
frayed and voices rasped as the President 
continually demanded the passage of his 
“must” program, and the _ suffocating 
Washington weather 
grew more _intoler- 
able. In a final burst 
of speed Congress 
pushed through prac- 
tically all important 
bills, which had been 
stalled in conference, 
but just at the finish 
it hit a bump that 
caused a final note of 
discord to mar the 
session. 

Huey Long, waving 
his arms, and alternately ranting and 
mumbling till midnight, blocked action 
on the Deficiency Appropriation bill, and 
this measure to provide funds for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s social secutity program, 
was allowed to die as the weary Senators 





HOPSON 


adjourned. 
The ordinary program facing Congress 
last spring was heavy enough, but 


Supreme Court rulings against the Presi- 
dent’s policies made the burden even 
heavier. Late in May, the Court, in a 
unanimous and far-reaching decision, de- 
clared the NRA’s attempt to regulate in- 
dustry through codes _ unconstitutional. 





a. In order to measure profits, corporations are 
allowed to declare a new capital value. The return 
in profits gauged on this new capital value will 
determine the excess profits tax to be paid. The 
corporations are prevented from setting their 
capital value too high by a capital stock tax raised 
to $1.40 per $1,000 in stock. (Old tax was $1 on 
each $1,000.) 

6. Corporations must include in their income 
for tax purposes 10 per cent of all dividends from 
another corporation. This is aimed at holding 
companies. 


Wagner-Connery Labor 
Relations Act 


Purpose: To devise new methods of curbing 
industrial strife by setting up machinery to guar- 
antee labor the right of collective bargaining with 
employers. Section 7a of the NRA had guaran- 
teed collective bargaining rights to organized 
workers, but this was knocked out when the 
Supreme Court killed the Blue Eagle. Now Con- 
gress has granted labor similar rights with a new 
administrative body. 

Points: 1. Sets up National Labor Relations 
Board of three members, appointed by the Presi- 


dent. Chairman, La W. Madden, Pittsburgh 
law ppm, John M. Carmody, and Edwin S. 
Smith. 


2. Guarantees collective bargaining. 

3. Provides that any union winning a majority 
of the votes in a plant election to select collective 
bargaining agents, shall represent all the employees 
of the plant. 

4. Lists several offenses of which only em- 
ployers can be guilty, including: Coercing em- 
ployes not to join unions, dominating or con- 
tributing money to a union (meaning the forma- 
tion of a company union which would be outside 
the jurisdiction of national unions) and refusing 
to bargain collectively. 

5. fi a company commits any of these offenses 
the Labor Relations Board has the power to in: 
vestigate and then seek court orders to force the 
employer to obey the labor relations law. 

Constitutionality. Opponents declare the Wag- 
ner-Connery bill is unconstitutional because it 
attempts to do the same thing the NRA was doing 
when the Supreme Court stepped in; namely, the 
NRA was using the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution to regulate labor in intrastate 
business (wholly within one state and therefore 
legally under the jurisdiction of the state itself 
and not the Federal Government). 

William Green. president of the American Fed- 


The Court served .notice that Congress 
must not delegate legislative authority to 
the President, nor meddle in intrastate 
commerce. Therefore, much time was 
spent patching up the New Deal after 
those staggering blows. 

Organized labor was angered by the 
NRA decisions, while many corporations 
issued statements promising to continue 
the codes on-a voluntary basis. Although 
business seems to be making a recovery 
without the old codes, the increasing un- 
rest of labor since they were knocked out 
cannot be minimized. 

First step taken by the President was 
to ask for an extension of the NRA for 
two years. A bill was prepared which 
scrapped the codes and turned the or- 
ganization into little more than a fact- 
finding agency with voluntary codes, but 
Congress refused to extend the Blue 
Eagle for longer than ten months. Other 
post-NRA mending was done on the New 
Deal by passing the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations bill, the Guffey Coal Bill, the 
Railroad - Retirement 
act, alcohol control 
bill, and strengthen- 
ing the TVA and the 
AAA. The New Deal 
monetary structure 


was bolstered up 
when the President 
demanded and_ got 


the enactment of the 
Gold Clause bill out- 
lawing suits against 
the Government to 
recover damage on 
account of the cancellation of the gold 
contract in Federal bonds. 

Throughout the session big business 
shouted for the President to follow a “Re- 
covery before reform,” policy, and junk 
most of his social ideas. This shout rose 
to a roar when Mr. Roosevelt demanded 
new taxes to check the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few. Many 
Congressmen pleaded that there wasn’t 
time to prepare a suitable bill, the 
Chamber of Commerce fired barrages of 
criticism, but the bill passed. It raises 
$250,000,000 in taxes from the higher in- 





GUFFEY 





eration of Labor compared the bill to that docu- 
ment which is the basis of English constitutional 
liberties—the Magna Charta (1215 * 

The bill itself declares, “The denial by employers 
of the right of employees to organize, and the re- 
fusal by employers to accept the procedure of 
collective bargaining, lead to strikes and other 
forms of industrial unrest, which burden and 
obstruct commerce.” 

4 Guffey-Snyder Coal 
Stabilization Act 

Purpose: To check a threatened strike of half 
million bituminous (soft coal) miners by stabil- 
izing an industry which has suffered from under- 
consumption and is over-manned. 

Points: 1. Regulates the industry through a 15 
per cent tonnage tax. Ninety per cent of this tax 
would be returned to those firms that comply with 
the regulations imposed. a : 

2. Provides for wage and hour provisions like 
those contained in the old NRA codes. 

3. Establishes a National Bituminous Coal 
Commission of five which will administer a wage, 
hour, trade practice and price-fixing code. 

4. Sets up a labor board of three, named by the 
president, to take jurisdiction in labor disputes. 

Opponents have attacked the bill on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional in view of the Supreme 
Court decisions against the NRA codes. They also 
point out that President Roosevelt asked the pas- 
sage of the bill regardless of doubts over its 
legality. Coal producers have declared they will 
seek a Supreme Court test. 
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Passes Sweeping Social Laws 





President Roosevelt signing the Social Security Act. 

behind him, left to right, are: Representative Robert Doughton, 

Senator Robert Wagner, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
Senator Pat Harrison and Representative David J. Lewis. 


come brackets and estates, but this money 
is but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the national debt. 

Several times Congress, hitched firmly 
to the New Deal wagon by the President, 
threatened to kick over the traces and end 
up in the ditch, but consensus says Mr. 
Roosevelt finished the session still in the 
driver’s seat. Congress fought the Presi- 
dent bitterly over the bonus bill, but he 
shattered precedent by delivering a per- 
sonal veto before a joint session and the 
Senate upheld him. Over his bill to regu- 
late the utilities and eliminate the unneces- 
sary holding companies by 1942, the 
House in particular dealt the President a 
stinging defeat, but then an evens occurred 
which resulted in a gain in prestige for 
the Chief Executive. 

Representative Brewster of Maine 
charged an RFC attorney tried to coerce 
him into voting for the bill. This caused 
the House rules committee to begin an 
investigation of lobbying activities for and 
against the measure. The Senate also 
joined the fight. Testimony showed that 
many fake protest telegrams had been 





Frazier-Lemke 
5 Farm Mortgage Act 


Purpose: By amending Sec. 75 of the Bank 
ruptcy Act of July 1, 1898, it permits farmers 
threatened with foreclosure, and unable to obtain 
relief through conciliation methods, to go int 
bankruptcy. One section of the bill was written 
to conform to the Supreme Court decision of last 
spring holding the original Frazier-Lemke 5-year 
moratorium law inv alid, because depriving cre di 
tors of property “without due process of law.” 
Points: 1. Unable to obtain relief, the farmer 
may ask to be adjudged bankrupt. Then he may 
ask the court to appraise his property, and be 
allowed to retain possession of it te supervision 
of the court. 

2. Courts are authorized to stay all proceedings 
against such a farm debtor for three years, but 
the debtor must pay a reasonable rental. This 
rental would be paid into the court to be used for 
payment of taxes and settle all other obligations. 

3. At the end of 3 years the debtor can regain 
full possession of his property by paying into the 
court the amount of the appraisal of the property, 
less the amount paid on principal. 

he does not, the court shall then order the 
farm sold at public auction upon request in writing 
by any creditor. The debtor would be are 
90 days in which to redeem any property sold z 
such a sale, by paying the amount for which the 
property is ‘sold, with interest at 5 per cent, to the 
court. 

Need. The passage of this law is expected to 
relieve a situation in the farm belt which was 
becoming serious. Farmers had been banding to- 
gether militantly to resist foreclosure sales 


sent, particularly 
by agents of the 
Associated Gas 
and Electric Com- 
pany, whose hold- 
ings stretch far 
and wide across 
the country. H. 
C. Hopson, chair- 


man of the com- 
pany, finally was 
forced to appear 
before both the 


House and Senate 
committees after 
the rival commit- 
tees had quarreled 
bitterly over who 
was to get first 
crack at Hopson. 

Hopson’s testi- 
mony before the 
Senate committee, 
headed by that 
shrewd questioner, 
Senator Black (see p. 25), showed his 
company had spent close to one million 
dollars fighting the bill. He also ad- 
mitted he had started on a “shoe-string” 
and had made huge profits through 
manipulations with his holding companies. 
This evidence did much to crystallize pub- 
lic opinion against holding company 
tactics, and a compromise bill finally went 
through which gave President Roosevelt 
about all he asked. 

Now, with Congress out of the way, and 
his ambitious program enacted, President 
Roosevelt faces the task of going before 
the people and explaining all he has done 
and hopes to do in the future. 


Standing 





Wheeler-Rayburn 
Public Utilities Act 


Purpose: To climinate within three years most 
of the large utility holding companies which now 
extend their operations through networks of op 
erating companies. Careful regulations were also 
provided for those smaller utility systems which 
will be permitted to continue 

Points: 1. The fate of the holding companies 
is placed in the hands of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which has been regulating 
the stock market. 

2. The commission is ordered, as soon as prac- 
ticable after January 1, 1938, “to take such action 
as the commission shall find necessary” to limit 
the operations of a utility holding company system 
to a single integrated unit. 

Point 2 is the famous “death sentence” clause 
of the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, which was the focal 
point of a desperate legislative struggle. As it now 
stands, the original time limit of 1942 is about 
the only thing that was changed. 

3 compromise clause is inserted, allowing 
the SEC to permit a holding company to control 
one or more additional public utility systems on 
two conditions. The company must prove that 
each such additional system cannot be operated 
as an independent system without loss of sub 
stantial economies; and that the continued | com 
bination of systems would not be so large “as to 
impair the advantages of localized management, 
efficient operation, or effectiveness in regulation.” 

4. The Federal Government is empowered to 
regulate the service charges that one company 
might make to another. 

It will regulate the interstate transmission 
of power. 

Constitutionality. Unofficial word in Washing 
ton says the utilities may accept the law without 
trying to test the yy of the measure 
in the Federal Courts. Sec. 5 of Title 1 in the 
bill, requiring the registration of holding com 
panies, becomes effective October 1, while Sec. 4, 
prohibiting particular transactions by holding com- 
panies, does not become effective until December 
1, 1935. Therefore, the utilities have several 
weeks to decide whether they will fight the law 
in the courts. Utility officials have predicted that 
regardless of the law, the tendency in the industry 
in the next few years will be toward a closer con- 
centration of the now widespread and sprawling 
systems. 
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7 The Banking Act of 1935 


ye pt To provide greater central con- 
trol of credit and currency by revising the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Points: 1. The Federal Reserve Board will 
henceforth be called the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and will be re 
organized with seven members appointed by the 
President. The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Comptroller of the Currency are dropped from 
the new board. The change in the board will be 
effective February 1, 1936. 

2. An open market committee is established 
effective March 1, 1936, consisting of the mem 
bers of the board and five representatives of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, elected annually by dis- 
trict. This committee will buy and sell govern 
ment securities in the open market, to attain a 
greater measure of credit control. 

3. Member banks may apply to Federal Reserve 
Banks for advances on short-term notes, but a 
rate of interest not less than one half of 1 per cent 
must be charged. Discount rates of the banks must 
be established every fourteen days The power 
of the Federal Reserve Board to change reserve 
requirements is increased Making of real estate 
loans by national banks is liberalized. 

4. Permanent requirements for Federal Deposit 
insurance on deposits up to $5000, differing trom 
the present law, are established. The assessment 
on banks will be 1/12 of 1 per cent on average 
deposit liability. State non-member banks havin 
deposits over $1,000,000 must join the Federa 
Reserve System by 1942 if they are to retain their 
deposit insurance. 

Present System. The 12 Federal Reserve banks 
are the basis of the country’s banking system. 
One is located in each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
districts. These banks are “bankers’ banks,” and 
do not deal directly with the public. 

The new banking act is an effort further to 
stabilize our banking system. It aims also toward 
increasing the flow of credit currency, while at the 
same time providing a central check so the ex- 
pansion of credit won't get out of control. 

Opposition. Although this bill was strongly 
denounced by bankers when first introduced by 
Marriner S. Eccles, the new governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, its passage in its present 
form has been approved by the American Bankers 
Association. The bankers gradually became recon- 
ciled to the idea of centralized control over credit 
policies, Under the new organization, two men 
must be appointed each presidential term to fill 
vacancies and this will prevent one President from 
packing the board with his own political friends 


The AAA Amendment Act 
Purpose Designed to protect the farm 
program trom a Supreme Court test on its 
constitutionality, and to add to the program's 
effectiveness in raising farm purchasing power to 
the level set by Congress. The act makes no 
radical changes but strengthens and clarifies the 
original AAA act. 

Points: 1 Regarding constitutionality, the act 

seeks to escape the charge of undue delegation of 
powers by Congress, by carefully detailing every 
act that can or cannot be done by the AAA, 
2. Confines the program strictly to interstate 
and foreign commerce. In drafting this clause 
the lawmakers remembered that the Supreme Court 
smashed the NRA on intrastate grounds. 

3. The amendments allow suits to recover pro 
cessing taxes, but only after claim has been pre 
sented to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
showing the processor did not pass any part of 
the tax on to the consumer in higher prices, or back 
to the producer. Also prohibits injunction suits 
to stop the collection of a processing tax 

The processing tax has been the backbone of 
payments of cash which the AAA has given 
farmers who cut production as a means of solving 
the problem of falling prices 

4 llows use of 30 per cent of the receipts from 
import duties (about $92,000,000 this year), to 
subsidize the export of farm products by paying 
farmers for the loss they incur by selling products 
on a lower-priced foreign market 

5. Extends the Cattle Purchase Act, providing 
$10,000,000 to eliminate diseased an 2. 

6. Allows the President to use submarginal 
lands, to be acquired with relief funds, for public 
purposes, 

7. Enacts a potato-control measure, providing 
for production quotas, and taxes on excess pro- 


duction. 

8. Authorizes the “Ever-Normal Granary 
Plan.”” a method for keeping supplies of non 
perishable crops stored on the farm as insurance 
against a shortage or violent price changes 

9. Provides for control by quota of imported 
products when they enter in such quantities as to 
threaten the home market 

10. Eliminates price-fixing for all commodities 
except milk. 

11. Extends for another year the Smith-Kerr 
Tobacco Control Act and the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act. 

12. Compromised major cause of AAA dis- 
putes by increasing cotton loans from 9 to 10 cents 
a pound. 

This 10-cent loan will be made only on the 
growers’ cotton which comes within the production 
control quota set by the Bankhead Control Act. 
There are a total of 2,000,000 cotton producers 
who, it is estimated, will produce this year about 
11,800,000 bales 
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France Between the months of 
July and October, Pre- 
mier Pierre Laval will have the one man 
task of balancing the French budget and 
maintaining the value of tRe franc. 

In June the government of Premier 
Flandin was harassed by a falling export 
trade and unemployment, which brought 
on fears that France would have to leave 
the gold standard. Withdrawals of gold 
from the Bank of France became serious, 
but the Bank stuck to gold, and the cab- 
inet gave up the struggle. 

After several leaders tried to form min- 
istries and failed to gain a vote of confi- 
dence from the Chamber, Laval asked for 
and obtained powers to balance the 
budget by drastic economy decrees, and 
to hold down prices on necessities. 

In July Laval began enforcing his de- 
crees. They literally soaked the whole 
nation by new taxes, pay slashes, and 
price fixing on commodities and services. 

The anti-fascist front, including the 
Radical Socialists, mobilized the workers 
into a violent dem- 
onstration against 
Laval’s measures, 
but he continued te 
issue new decrees. 
To pacify the rad- 
icals he placed a 
tax on profits anda 
further regulated the 
price of foods. 

Events of the next 
few months will set- 
tle the fate of Laval. 
If he can keep 
France compara- 


tively quiet and LAVAL 
produce evidence of 
returning prosperity, the French Cham- 


ber may renew his powers after October, 
when it meets again. The Chamber must 
face an election in May, so it is sure to 
scrutinize all Laval’s acts very carefully. 

The political situation in France re- 
mains most uncertain. It has elements 
which may cause the wreck of the French 
Republic. First, we have the Bank of 
France supporting the large land-owning 
class. Both fear devaluation of the franc. 

Second, we have the fascist groups and 
right wing elements. There are many, in- 
cluding the monarchist Action Francaise, 
but the Croix de Feu (Cross of Fire), 
under a World War hero, Colonel de la 
Rocque, is the most powerful. Composed 
of veterans who could boast decorations, 
the Croix de Feu has become a well-knit 
force that strongly affects public opinion. 

In fact, the open militancy of this group 
has caused the Socialists and Communists 
to form a united front of workers against 
the rise of Fascism. Violent enemies, these 
two factions nevertheless see the urgent 
need of cooperation. The crushing of the 
Austrian and Spanish workers under the 
heel of dictatorship gave them their 
warning. 

Likewise, the Left Wing liberals (Rad- 
ical-Socialists) under Eduard Herriot may 
join the United Front, since Herriot seems 
to be losing his power because of his 
growing conservatism. Should this align- 
ment jell before the elections of May, we 
may see a real crisis. The United Front 
would threaten the Bank of France and 
the propertied classes, and these two 
might back up the seizure of power by 
the Croix de Feu in order to protect their 
interests. Therefore, it would appear that 
the fate of democratic government by 
elected representatives hangs on Laval. 

Economics Minis- 


German 
ter Dr. Hjalmar 


Schacht, dictator of Nazi Germany’s finan- 
cial policy, and President of the Reichs- 


On August 18, 
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bank, delivered a 
speech at Koenigs- 
berg that laid bare 
the growing con- 
flict between two 
factions in Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Schacht 
sharply criticized 
the disturbance of 
German business 
by National So- 
cialist Jew baiters, 
opponents of the 
church, and so- 
called dangerous 
economic experi- 
menters. Dr. Jo- 
seph Goebbels, 
Propaganda Min- 
ister, censored 
parts of the speech. 
The Economics 
Minister promptly 
protested, and ar- 
ranged to distrib- 
ute the whole 
speech throughout 
Germany, as well as in foreign countries 
where Germany hopes to gain trade 
advantages. 

Dr. Schacht has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in providing money for Germany’s 
rearmament program and her other s0- 
cial and economic projects. Accordingly, 
the Army strongly supports him. 

Dr. Sclhacht’s financial policies have, 
however, gradually lowered the living 
standard and the price of food has risen 
alarmingly. This economic pinch, which is 
disturbing the people, has brought the 
National Socialist party into action. It 
sees a chance to regain leadership, now 
threatened by the Army. The party lead- 
ers also are believed to see the need for a 
diversion which will stay the rise of pop- 
ular discontent. This undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the sudden renewal of savage 
attacks on Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Freemasons, as enemies of united 
Germany. The Governor of Franconia, 
Julius Streicher, and the newly appointed 
Berlin Police Chief, Count Wolf von Hell- 
dorf, have been prominent as leaders of 
the extremists. 

Thus, we have two schools of thought 
opposing each other: the Army, supported 
by Dr. Schacht’s financial policies, and 
advocating nationalism which would tend 
to transform Germany into a_ military 
state, and the National Socialist party, 
whose goal is the “totalitarian” state with 
the individual subordinated to the nation. 
At present the Army and the party still 
stand together outwardly, although inter- 
nal strife is growing. Hitler will be the 
final arbiter in this conflict. 

The air in Great Britain 


Britain is full of political plans 


and prophecies at present. The National 
Government, headed by Conservative Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, with a cabinet 
having a slightly liberal and laborite make 
up, is preparing for a general election. 
This must be held before October, 1936. 

When, early in the summer, Prime Min- 
ister James Ramsay MacDonald stepped 
out and Stanley Baldwin stepped in and 
re-shuffled the MacDonald cabinet to form 
the “combination” government, the new 
Prime Minister worked with an eye to the 


coming elections. MacDonald’s resigna- 
tion had long been expected. His health 
was failing, and since 1931, when he 


formed a “national” government in coop- 
eration with the Conservatives, MacDon- 
ald’s former Laborite supporters have 
been hostile to him. 

Baldwin’s reorganized cabinet gave Mac- 
Donald the figurehead positien of Lord 











ate Seat a 


Nazi Storm Troopers outside a Jewish-owned store, a part of 
the boycott against Jewish merchants. 
“Germans, defend yourselves. 


The large sign reads: 
Don’t buy from Jews.” 


President of the Council. The new Prime 
Minister formerly held that post. As Sec- 
retary of State for India, Sir Samuel 
Hoare had pushed the India Bill through 
parliament, so he was rewarded with the 
Foreign Affairs Secretaryship. Captain 
Anthony Eden, Britain’s 36-year-old rov- 
ing ambassador for 
peace, was made 
Minister without 
Portfolio for League 
of Nations Affairs. 
Eden was thought 
too young for the 
Foreign Affairs post, 
which many believed 
he should have. A 
newcomer to the 
cabinet was Ernest 
Brown, Minister of 
Labor. This was a 
wise political move 
since Brown is a 
National Liberal with a following from 
the common people. 

Recent municipal elections have resulted 
in resounding Labor victories, and Lloyd 
George, liberal Welsh statesman, also may 
bother the Conservatives with his “New 
Deal” platform resembling that of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. However, the Conserva- 
tives count on their careful budget policy 
and lowered taxes to swing many votes. 

leaders, recalling 


Neutrality how we had been 


dragged into the World War through con- 
flicts over our neutrality rights, forced ac- 
tion to safeguard the United States from 
becoming tangled up in the critical Italo- 
Ethiopian situation. 

A Neutrality bill was pushed through 
Congress making it mandatory until Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, for the President to clamp 
down an arms embargo on belligerents at 
the outbreak of hostilities. It also pro- 
vides for the licensing of munitions deal- 
ers by a cabinet committee, forbids the 
use of American ports as supply depots 
for belligerents, and warns Americans 
traveling on belligerent ships that they 
do so at their own risk. 

North Dakota’s Senator Gerald P. Nye 
and other members of the Senate Muni- 
tions Committee wanted a more drastic 
bill passed, but the House leaders and 
President Roosevelt wished to avoid a 
sweeping and rigid law at this time. 

The resulting compromise bill disap- 
pointed both sides, but the anxiety for 
Congressional action before adjournment 
resulted in its passage. 
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The Seventh Congress in 


Russia Moscow of the Third 


Communist International hardly had ad- 
journed in August before its policies were 
under fire from the State Department in 
Washington. The International, whose aim 
is to spread Communist doctrines, and 
organize the workers for world revolution, 
had passed several important resolutions. 

One resolution urged Communist parties 
in other countries to join with other 
groups and form a united front in oppo- 
sition to Fascism and war. By uniting 
with less radical parties, the International 
hopes to smash Fascism and then be free 
to continue the advancement of Commu- 
nism. 

Statements by American Communists 


Summer News Review 


at the Congress emphasized efforts to 
effect Communist penetration into the 
United States. These acts brought a sharp 
note of protest, delivered by U. S. Am- 
bassador to Russia William C. Bullitt to 
Nikolai Krestinsky, Acting Foreign Com- 
missar. It declared the activities of the 
Communist International were a flagrant 
violation of the Soviet pledge of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
United States, made at the time Russia 
was recognized in 1933. 

In an equally blunt answer the Russian 
government declined to accept the protest 
and denied it had violated the agreement. 
The note declared Russia could not ac- 
cept any responsibility for the acts of the 

(Concluded on page 28) 





Deaths of the Summer 


Only 18 months after her father-in-law, 
King Albert, had been killed mountain 
climbing in Belgium, Queen Astrid of the 
Belgians was killed near Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, while motoring with King Leopold. 
A beautiful and democratic Queen, she won 
the hearts of her adopted people, after 
her marriage to Leopold in 1926. 





T. E. Lawrence. 


Jane Addams. 


Jane Addams, pioneer social worker and 
crusader for the cause of peace, died this 
past summer in Chicago, where she founded 
the world famous Hull House. It is said 
an Italian immigrant woman once pointed 
reverently at the house and exclaimed, 
“There is where the lady of God lives.” 
Miss Addams’ opposition to war earned 
her the Nobel Peace prize in 1931. 

Thomas Edward Lawrence, hero of the 
Arabian campaign against the Turks dur- 
ing the world war, fatally injured when 
he swerved his motorcycle to avoid a 
child. After the war he refused all deco- 
rations and sought obscurity as a member 
of the British air force, claiming the 
Arabs had been cheated by the Allies. 

Lieut. Colonel Alfred Dreyfus, whose 
imprisonment on Devil’s Island for alleged 
treason brought novelist Emile Zola -to 
his defense. Finally freed, and fully vin- 
dicated in 1906, Dreyfus served with gal- 
lantry during the World War. 





Will Rogers and Wiley Post photographed just before 
they took off on their fatal Alaskan flight. 





Ray Long, former book publisher and 
onetime editor of Cosmopolitan, committed 
suicide in Beverly Hills, California. 

Charles V. Truax, Democratic Congress- 
man-at-large from Ohio, who was the 
fourth member of the 74th Congress to die. 

Frederick H. Gillett, Speaker of the 
House from 1915 to 1925. 

Frank H. Hitchcock, ex-Postmaster 
General, and father of the United States 
Air Mail. 

Thomas A. Edison Jr., research head 
of Edison Laboratories and eldest son of 
the famed inventor. 

Lord Julian Byng, famed commander 
of the Canadian troops at the Battle of 
Vimy Ridge during the World War, and 
former head of England’s Scotland Yard. 

Throughout the United States moving 
picture screens were darkened, and people 
sat with bowed heads as services for Will 
Rogers and Wiley tPost were conducted at 
Los Angeles and Oklahoma City. 

Fifty thousand mourned at the bier of 
the rope twirling, cowboy philosopher, who 
taught Americans to laugh at themselves 
and enjoy it. 

An ardent believer in aviation, the 
humorist travelled widely by plane and 
became a friend of Wiley Post. It was 
while on a trip through Alaska, that a 
sputtering motor sent their plane crashing 
into a shallow river near Point Barrow. 

Wiley Post, one eyed pioneer of the 
skyways, was awarded the trophy for the 
greatest aviation feat of the year when 
he made a record breaking solo flight 
around the world in 1934. This was 
Post’s second ’round the world flight. 
He set another record a year earlier 
while flying with Harold Gatty. Post’s 
failures in his attempts to fly through the 
stratosphere will prove even more impor- 
tant to the future of aviation than his 
record-breaking flights. The United States 
Senate passed a bill to buy Post’s plane, 
the Winnie Mae and place it in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

George William Russell, “AE”, 
poet, painter and editor. 

John N. Willys, automo- 
bile manufacturer and for- 
mer ambassador to Poland 
(1930-1932). 

Sir William Watson, En- 
glish poet, known as the 
“neglected genius,” who three 
times almost became Poet 
Laureate. 

Childe Hassam, interna- 
tionally famed American 
painter, who won many 
honors in his fifty years as 
an artist. 

Dr. Daniel Salamanca, for- 
mer president of Bolivia, who 
was forced to resign his post 
in 1934 during the warfare in 
the Chaco between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. His reputed 
interference - with military 
plans caused his downfall. 


Irish 
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can “put their ideas across”... neatly, 
clearly, crisply . . . the Corona way. 

Here’s a fast writer for fast think- 
ers. Don’t you believe it’s worth while 
to find out more about this leading 
line of portables—just by mailing 
the coupon? 





No portable except Corona 
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Shift”—and three of the five 
Corona models have it! Touch 
Selector, too. Ask your dealer 
to demonstrate. 
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phlet containi pecimen pages, 
color ea” mand faett is MIERRIAM information. 
e AM CO. 


Spcinaheld, Mass. 
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Student 


Studies for Life 


Dear Editor: 

I have been following 
the problems of other 
pupils published in your 
Student Forum. Therefore I am asking 
a question which has been in my mind as 
well as in the minds of other high school 
students. Why are we forced to take 
studies and subjects which do not help 
us at all if we do not continue through 
college? Why do we have to take history, 


| physics, biology and many other subjects 





| the articles. 





which, in a girl’s life especially, help us 
none whatever? Why can’t the girls take 
subjects best suited to their future life? 
Why do we have to study the anatomy of 
a frog, or the strokes of a gas engine? 
Isn't school meant to be a place where we 
can learn things for future life? Id like 
answers to this from other Scholastic 
readers. 

Marian Myers, 

Dakota (Illinois) H. 8. 


Youth and Peace 


| Dear Editor: 


For many months I’ve wanted to write 
Scholastic and tell you my opinion of a 
few articles and letters of students you 
have printed. When I first started taking 
your magazine I wasngt very interested in 
For one reason I guess I 
hated history or anything in any way con- 
nected with it. But somehoW I got to 
reading it and then I read not only every 
poem, story and letter in the Student 
Forum but even the articles about prob- 
lems of government. 

As a Christian naturally I am interested 
in the Youth Peace Movement. I be- 
lieve the youth of, the United States 
should join in one large band against the 
United States ever going to war, except 
to protect and defend our own country. 
The people with whom I talk feel the 
same way about this question. 

Winifred Haney, South High School, 

So. Omaha, Neb. 


Debating 
Dear Editor: 

I am astonished at your idea that a 
debater should study a question carefully, 
make up his mind as to the side which he 
believes, and then refuse to debate the 
side in which he does not believe. 

First, because such a view makes inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate debate im- 
possible. We have no assurance that 
teams of opposing schools would hold op- 
posite views. But this is not the greatest 
fault in your argument. The present sys- 
tem forces a debater to be broadminded. 
He must debate both sides of the ques- 
tion in order to learn the strength of the 
opposing arguments. When a _ person 
makes up his mind and refuses to admit 
that his opponent may be right, he is no 
longer open-minded. 

Let us consider the example of Attor- 
ney-General Cummings which you gave. 
Mr. Cummings examined the facts of the 
case and decided that the evidence showed 
the accused guilty. But after deciding 
that the prisoner was guilty, did he stop? 
No! He still was willing to.debate the 
opposite side. New evidence appeared. 
He admitted his mistake. The debaters 
arguments during the year is like the pro- 
cess which occurred in Mr. Cufnmings’ 
mind. The debater must see both sides 


SCHOLASTIC 


Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


Letters about problems of high 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





and how can he do this without debating 
both sides? He might discover his mis- 
take, but he certainly would never dis- 
cover it by constant preparation on the 
side in which he mistakenly believes in. 
No. We cannot debate only one side and 
succeed as a debater nor as a_ broad- 
minded citizen. 

Maurice Wright, 

Olton, Texas. 


Dear Editor: Radio 

In answer to a letter in the May 4th 
issue of Scholastic may I say that I 
thoroughly disagree with CarroH F. 
Stowell of Merrimack, N. H., when he 
thinks that there should be a _ radical 
change in our radio broadcasting. 

Personally I think that any business 
man who spends a thousand or more dol- 
lars for a half hour program for your 


Doyle Ragle, 


enjoyment is entitled to a few minutes , 


to advertise his product; this is only fair 
as you pay nothing to hear his program. 
I have been listening to programs di- 
rect from England for the last five years. 
I might say that they have a smaller va- 
riety of programs and lower quality en- 
tertainment avhen compared to ours. In 
England the government gives you what 
they think you ought to have and not 
what you want. You can take it or leave 
it. Taxing radios in England is all right 
because they taxed them when radio first 
came out over there, but try that over 
here where they were never taxed and see 
how far you get. 
Frederick G. Yonkers, 
Muskegon (Mich.) Senior H. 8 








ROUND TABLE 


Owing to space limitatiens, the 
Round Table is omitted from this is- 
sue, except for one brief poem. It 
will appear in full, however, in the 
next (September 28) issue. 

The Round Table is a department 
open to all undergraduate high 
school students interested in creative 
writing. Contributions are limited to 
500 words, but since only a few can 
be selected ‘for publication, shorter 
ones stand the best chance. All 
manuscripts should bear the name 
and age of the writer, his school, city, 
state, and teacher’s name, and should 
be addressed to Round Table Editor, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York City. 











Inspiration 
All the things are infinite when viewed 
with God; 
The blade of grass, the rooty sod, 
The toiling ant, the humble clod, 
Show earthly man that there’s a God. 


What care I for this grinding world, 

The rugged sweating muscled world; 

I fear not death, I fear not time; 

The cool damp _ earth, the 
unfurled— 

When viewed with God all is sublime. 


shroud 


—Clyde Bramblett, Greenup County H. S., 
Teacher. 


Fullerton, Ky. Jesse Stuart, 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


Wayne Parrish and Harold Clark have 
written an article, “Chemistry Wrecks the 
Farm”, in the August issue of Harpers 
Magazine, that is startling in its conclu- 
sions. These men show how chemistry 
has made it possible for virtually all 
foods, from wheat and corn to beans to 
be produced in the laboratory. What 
could we do with four-fifths of our present 
farmers if this comes to pass? 


Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, outstanding 
authority on housing, has just released 
a report through the Housing Division 
of the P.W.A. Her conclusions show that 
one-third of our population lives in slums, 
and that 11,000,000 American homes are 
definitely sub-standard. 


Common Sense Magazine for July car- 
ries a two-page chart which gives a birds- 
eye view showing where every political 
group in the nation stands on twelve basic 
issues. The chart could be placed on a 
bulletin board and revised as the year 
brings forth new political developments. 


With so much talk of war in the air 
you will enjoy the debate in September 
Forum on Military Training. Edwin C. 
Johnson, Secretary of the Committee on 
Militarism in Education, takes up the 
cudgels with Ralph C. Bishop, Secretary 
of the Civilian Education Fund. 


“A Realist Looks At Ethiopia” is a 
contribution to the September Aflantic 
Monthly by Carleton S. Coon who is hap- 
piest when measuring skulls. An anthro- 
pologist who teaches at Harvard, he has 
recently conducted an expedition into 
Ethiopia. In the same issue is the first 
of a series of brief articles by Lewis W. 
Douglas, recently resigned Director of 
the Budget of the United States. His 
article, “There is One Way Out—Saving, 
Not Spending, Will Bring Reemploy- 
ment” is a perfect statement of the con- 
servative view of the New Deal. 


“An Airplane in Every Garage?” by 
Alexander Klemin in the September 
Scribner’s brings to mind a famous cam- 
paign slogan about “a chicken in every 
pot and two cars in every garage”. Mr. 
Klemin assures us that it is not alto- 
gether impossible that at least most every 
garage may eventually have an airplane. 
Manufacturers predict a reliable $1,000 
plane in the near future. 


It has long been a well-believed Amer- 
ican opinion that graft in government 
was inevitable. John T. Flynn, author of 
Graft in Business, accuses business of the 
same crime. Boss Rule (Whittlesey 
House-McGraw-Hill, $2.50) by J. T. Sal- 
ter is a case study of political life in 
Philadelphia. Nine sketches of powerful 
leaders, giving real conversations, anec- 
dotes, and actual incidents enlivens the 
narrative. If you want the story of how 
city governments really function this 
book is your meat. 


Back to Work (Macmillan Co., $2.50) 
by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
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AND 


ANDHOGS. 


s 


GIGIOL 


In THE hazy dimness 
of a mammoth, steel- 
ribbed cave, hundreds 
of clay-spattered huskies press 
through the rock and mud of a 
river’s bed. Day after day, they dig 
. . . drill . . . hammer and blast 
their way closer to the opposite shore. 

They haul out mud, and they haul 
in materials. They raise and bolt into 
place steel castings weighing 3000 
pounds apiece. At the rate of twenty- 
five feet a day, they ram their way 
with a 400-ton cutting tool!... And, 
up above, ferry boats, tugs, and ocean 
liners calmly churn the Hudson! 

It is an adventurous life these 
brawny sandhogs face in building a 
new automobile tunnel under 
the Hudson River. Gigantic 
pumps push air into their work- 


BELL TELE 





PHONE 


avs 


room—45 pounds to the square 
inch 


to keep the river from rushing 
in. Cut off from the rest of the world 
by a series of air chambers, the 
tunnel crew has only one means of 
communication with 
world—the telephone. 


the outside 


Bell System engineers are con- 
stantly called into consultation on 
huge projects like the new Hudson 
Tunnel which will connect New 
York with New Jersey. This isa tele- 
phone service far different from lift- 
ing the receiver and talking across 
the town...or across the continent. 
But it is another way in which 
the telephone serves faithfully 
and well. 


SYSTEM 





Ickes, is arousing a storm of controversy 
over the country. The book tells in com- 
plete form the administration story of 
the Public Works Act. Mr. Ickes de- 
fends his stand that graft must be elimin- 
ated in government projects and shows 
how this is being accomplished. Enemies 
of the plan have constantly criticized 
Ickes for spending the money so care- 
fully, for spending it at all, or for not 
spending it in their community. Reading 
the book will give the student a well- 
rounded picture of the work relief set-up. 


“Home Place: Summer,’ by Dorothy 
Thomas in the September Harpers Mag- 


azine completes a trilogy. which began 








last January with “The Home Place” and 
was continued in August with “The Home 
Place: Spring”. These three fiction stories 
picture the suffering that comes to an 
entire family caught in economic forces 
beyond their powers. The boys lose their 
farms and move in with the old folks, 
dust storms oppress them, everything 
seems wrong. High school boys and girls 
in the farm districts will know how te 
interpret these stories from their own 
experience. e 


If you are debating the question of 
socialized medicine this year the Survey 
Graphic would be a. good publication for 
you to read regularly. The articles are 
authoritative, well written, and to the 
point. 
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Drawing by Melbourne Brindle for Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


— 


Reproduced through courtesy of Bowman Deute Cummings, Inc. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


TUDENTS of 


pictorial art 


In recent years I have noticed an 
improvement in black and white tech- 
niques in advertisements. During the 
depression there has not been so much 
money to lavish upon plates, and art- 
ists have been put upon their mettle to 
get the utmost from black ink and 
white paper. 

One of the most thrilling ink draw- 
ings I have seen in a long time is the 
illustration by Melbourne Brindle re- 
produced above. This was made as an 
advertisement for the Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau of San Francisco. Those of 
you who have worked in ink know how 
hard it is to combine the brush and 
pen in a study of this kind. It is 
remarkable how Mr. Brindle has man- 
aged to set down hair-line strokes be- 





side broad brush masses with such 








970 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ARTISTS 
REJOICED 


because they had said “come 
in” when Opportunity knocked 
last year. Opportunity is on 
her way again, is just about to 
knock at your door. Watch 
for the SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS announcement in 
next week’s SCHOLASTIC. 


to relieve the severity of the rectangu- 


; would do well to pay more at- harmonious effect. lar frame house. Likewise the slight 
: tention to black and white. Color Notice how he has suited his tech- inward slant of upright lines plays a 
: is a great temptation; it often nique to the various materials in the subtle part in the lively movement of 
t lures the young artist away from prof- picture, the shrub at the right corner, the design. 

; itable study with ink and pencil. the small date palm, the large-leafed There are two distinct approaches 
' ‘Color often camouflages a poor com-_ taro plant at the steps and the cocoa- to black and white effects. One is to 
; position or weak values. Without nut palm, each being treated with a draw with black ink on white paper. 
color, the artist is literally forced into technique expressing its individual In the other the artist works upon a 
j better tone relations and more power- character, The sweeping curves of the black background with opaque white. 
i ful massing of darks and lights. cocoanut palm are artfully designed These two techniques produce radi- 


cally different results in the hands of 
the same artist and the student who 
has confined himself to the first named 
method has explored but half the pos- 
sibilities of black and white expres- 
sion. When drawing with black on 
white one is always rendering shad- 
ows. The black background reverses 
the artist’s whole attitude, forces his 
attention upon light rather than 
shadow. One may argue that the 
artist cannot draw shadows without 
studying lights and vice versa. That 
is, of course, true, but the first attempt 
at white on black will convince the 
student that he is using a method 
which makes him think and work in 
an entirely different manner. 

Ernest W. WATSON 
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coun | THIS ~ OPPORTUNITY 


John Gilbert Winant, former Governor 


ASTIC7 






of New Hampshire, has long been a cham- Qua 

pion of laws aimed at social justice. Now, Imo pg (Letter from one of 
as head of President e494 nat. th U the 1934-35 Prize 

f Roosevelt’s newly cre- ¢ ®D 2 1935 Wi ™ 

f ated Social Security ae! #o7 imners) 

& Board, he will be 

A guardian of the social : : 

a welfare of over 30,- Dawn Qik G Ste 


000,000 people. 
Winant was born 


uM 
and reared in a lux- “py om, J 


urious New York 





home and graduated yr Po 

from Princeton. He D eho gq” Js 
j adopted New Hamp- . ew & alle ane 

shire as his home state d aad 


3 2 E x . ° a 
because he attended school there at 14. , a ; a gon ader® va 


During the World War, Winant served ; ss 
with gallantry as an aviator, and re- ail -_ aves * 
turned to New Hampshire to enter active : ~~ ow : ae IS y 
politics. He was elected to the legisla- grunt ~~ ail 
ture in 1917, and in 1923. In 1925, he pes - wk, OURS, 
became at 36 the youngest Governor in a as Po mal oo” 
th country and served three terms. tek aX abn atk Po TOO! 
Under Governor Winant New Hamp- ants ast ; 
shire marched along the road to liberal- a ww 
ism. Long before the NRA Blue Eagle 


was hatched, Winant’s “New Hampshire 
Plan” for re-employment by reducing 



































hours, and making capital and labor = 
equally accountable, was nationally known. Enter the 1935-36 Eldorado-Scholas- CASH PRIZES 
As Chairman of President Roosevelt’s | tic Drawing Contest. You not only AND 
three-man board to mediate the big | have an excellent chance to win a EMBLE 
ontology Pie inant did a | yaluable cash award, but you are learn- MS A ARDED 
Veni te ak o a hg RA very | ing to draw at the same time. The bor 1935-36 
good listener. He has gray eyes, wide set makers of Eldorado, The Master Draw- First Prize........... $50.00 
under a broad forehead, on which his | ing Pencil, are again offering awards aie 
black hair hangs a little out of place, and for the most original and unusual Second Prize.......... 25.00 
his resemblance to the young Lincoln has “ i ah ah 
been remarked. He is rated good GOP | drawings emphasizing the possibilities | Third Prize........... 15.00 
ga 2 So cpt Rd 1936. of the drawing pencil. Five Honorable Mentions, 
are books and raising bull terriers are : : 
his hobbies. _ Start sketching now and practice COCH. «eee cree eeeeeeeee 5.00 
regularly. Contest closes March 15th. Winners of first three prizes re- 
CROSS-QUESTIONER You will enjoy the smoothness and > ene of wae ng of gold. 
- : : ers 
tangu- Howard C. Hopson, “master mind” of | wide range of effects obtainable with pian ng ae sneene seunane 
slight the Associated Gas and Electric Company, Eldorado drawing pencils. You will ling silver. Emblems indicate 
aes sat facing members of the Senate Com- | be pleased at the progress that you membership on the “‘ All Amer- 
ays & mittee investigating . f v : ican Drawing Team” 
ent of utility Icbbying. His will make. And if you are a prize g Team”. 
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- radi- a 4 el Joseph Dixon Crucible Company : Jersey City, N. J. 
ids of witted Senator THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 
t who trapped him time and 
1amed again. ~~ ’ 
. The man who made Hopson uncom- Go 
3. oun fortable was Senator Hugo Lafayette Plays That ’ 
kpres- Black of Alabama, recognized-as the ace Send for our new, 1936 : 
ck on investigator among congressmen. Not be catalogue. It's free. Sor Work that Is Play 
shad- since the peppery Senator from Montana, > a 
vesecs Thomas J. Walsh, found out just how the The Sromatis Publishing Ce. Hand Color Greeting Cards at Home 
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than Black was born in Clay County, Ala- started by sending 9! EI Many earn $50 to $200 first 
t the bama, and never went to college, although EX 4 RA MONEY hat pa | ~  - 


envelopes, paints. 


ithout in 1906 he was graduated with honors by 


That the University of Alabama law school. for SCHOOL PROJECTS 


In the Senate, Black worked with Nor- 
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Weekly Sports Page 


STARS 


By JACK LIPPERT 


HE summer produced an un- 

usually fine assortment of 

sports thrills, a few vibrations 

of which we have attempted to 
preserve for the opening of school. 
Take your choice: 


Water Baby—The youngest national 
champion in the history of U. S. big- 
time sport is 11-year-old Mary Hoer- 
ger, eighth-grader of Miami Beach, 
Fla. The clean precision, the al- 
legiance to the highest standards in 
form, with which she performed a re- 
pertory of ten dives in the national 
senior 3-meter board championship at 
Manhattan Beach, New York, won her 
the title over a field of stars that in- 
cluded Olympic veterans. Her mamma, 
Mrs. Fred Hoerger, swimming instruc- 
tor at the Miami Biltmore Country 
Club, had Mary swimming at the age 
of one, diving at four, competing in 
big meets at seven. ““Mary never stays 
in bed when she is ill,’ said her 
mamma. “She keeps on diving until 
she’s well again.” Mary’s illnesses 
have evidently been very light. Dur- 
ing Mary’s championship diving, Scho- 
lastic’s photographer, Owen Reed, had 
his moving-picture camera trained on 
the youngster, caught her doing the 
supremely difficult §two-and-one-half 
somersault in style that sent the 
judges and 20,000 spectators whirl- 
ing in sheer delight. We haven’t room 
to show you the two-and-one-half, but 
you can get the idea by adding an- 
other turn to the one-and-one-half 
which Mary is doing to the left. 

Comeback — Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody has had only two major re- 
verses on the tennis courts in the 13 





of the Summer 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


years since she first won the American 
title in 1923. The first came in 1926 
at Cannes, France, in her one and only 
match against the great Suzanne Len- 
glen, who beat Miss Wills in straight 
sets, 6—3, 8—6. A year later Mlle. 
Lenglen turned professional, and the 
American girl never played her again. 
Mrs. Moody’s secon reverse came at 
the hands of one who had played sec- 
ond fiddle to her in world female 
tennis for five years—her fellow-Cali- 
fornian, Helen Hull Jacobs. In the 
national championships in 1933, a pain 
in Mrs. Moody’s back caused her to 
walk off the court during the final 
stages of a match which she had no 
chance of winning, and Miss Jacobs 
took the title by default. Their first 
meeting since that day came about in 
the final round of the world’s premiere 
tennis event, “The Championships” at 
Wimbledon, England, early in July. 
Again defeat faced Mrs. Moody, and 
came as close to her as it possibly can 
in tennis—match-point against her, 
with Miss Jacobs at the net with rac- 
quet cocked to smash Mrs. Moody’s 
weak lob. A shot that Miss Jacobs 
would put away with crashing finality 
on 24 out of 25 occasions this time 
found its grave in the net. The fate- 
ful stroke was enough to turn the 
psychological tables, and see Mrs. 


- Moody emerge from her predicament 


and win the match in a comeback 
which has no parallel in the records 
of women’s tennis. This month at 
Forest Hills Helen Jacobs is entered 
in the U. S. championships, but Mrs. 
Moody is not. She has had enough 
for 1935. 

Come-on—When Jesse Owens, the 








WHY LEADING COACHES SAY “DRINK COCOMALT 
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process under scientific 
control, Cocomalt is com 
posed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, 
barley malt extract, fla- 
voring and added Sun 


Prepared as directed, adds 
70% more food-energy to milk 


| FOR PEP AND ENDURANCE!” 
™. 


AT HOLMAN, John U. Sunshine Vitamin D. Cocomalt 

Nagle, Archie Hahn and also supplies extra proteins that 
other coaches endorse Coco- help replace used or wasted 
malt, the chocolate flavor food- muscle tissue. Cocomalt is sold 
drink. For Cocomalt supplies by grocery, drug and department 
five important food essentials stores. For a trial can, send 10c 
that help young athletes im- to R. B. Davis Company, Dept. 
provenutritionand gainpepand BC-9, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
endurance. Made as directed, 
Cocomalt adds 70% more food- 
energy to milk and supplies 





Cocomalt is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods 
of The American Medi 
cal Association. Pre- 
pared by an exchusive 


shine Vitamin D 
(Irradiated ergosterol.) 
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Donald Budge of the U. S. and Gottfried 

von Cramm of Germany taking the court 

for the final singles match of the U. S.- 
Germany Davis Cup tie. 


Ohio State super-athlete, broad- 
jumped 26 ft. 814 in. for a world’s 
record, ran the 220-yd. dash in 20.3 
sec. (another world’s record), the 220- 
yd. hurdles in 22.6 sec. (still another) 
and the 100-yd. dash in 9.4 (ties the 
world’s record )—all in one afternoon 


—he accomplished the unheard-of, 
the even unhoped-for. But it was 
only a come-on for Eulace Peacock, 


also a Negro, a student at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. At the na- 
tional A.A.U. championships, a few 
weeks after Owens turned in his ex- 
traordinary performance, Peacock 
stole the meet from Owens and beat 
him in the 100-meter dash, and out- 
jumped him in the broad jump by %4 
inch. 

Sportsmanship — Sportsmanship 
finds its noblest expression in those in- 
stances where the player could easily 
have ignored or neglected the sports- 
manlike act, and nobody would have 
known the difference. It was just such 
a circumstance that makes the sports- 
of Gottfried von Cramm, 
Germany’s No. 1 Davis Cup player, 
in the inter-zone final between the 
United States and Germany this sum- 
mer, stand out as one of the finest ex- 
amples of behavior one could ask for. 
It was the second day of the match— 
the day given over exclusively to the 
doubles—and Wilmer Allison and 
John Van Ryn were on the American 
side of the net opposing von Cramm 
and his teammate, Kay Lund, The 
match, at the start of the second day, 
was tied at one all, Donald Budge of 
the U. S. having defeated Heiner 
Henkel of Germany, and von Cramm 
having defeated Allison, in the two 


manship 


Weekly Sports Page 


singles events the day before. So, 
there was a considerable advantage to 
be gained by the team winning the 
doubles, for the victory would place 
them at 2 to 1 going into the final 
day’s two singles matches. In the 
fifth and final set, with the game- 
score tied at 6—all, and the point- 
score advantage for the Germans, von 
Cramm serving, Henkel ended the 
rally with a placement past Allison 
for what everybody considered the 
winning point of the game, giving the 
Germans the lead at 7—6 in games. 
The umpire had announced the score 
and Allison and Van Ryn were start- 
ing to change courts, as is the custom 
at the end of the odd games. Sud- 
denly, all eyes were turned toward von 
Cramm who was trying to catch the 
umpire’s attention to tell him that be- 
fore Henkel made his supposedly win- 
ning stroke, the ball had grazed his 
own hand as he made an effort to stop 
it at the net. Apparently no one else 
had noticed it. Certainly none of the 
officials, and only von Cramm among 
the players, were aware of it. Never- 
theless, von Cramm insisted that the 
score revert to deuce, for he said he 
was positive the ball touched him. 

The Germans lost the match, put- 
ting the Americans one up; and on the 
final day Allison and Budge won their 
singles, beating Henkel and 
Cramm respectively. 








) cppented student, boy and girl—whether 
a member of the team or not—should 
have a copy of this new Sports Mem Book 
This profusely illustrated book—beautifully 
printed in two colors—contains pages for 
records and autographs in every sport. 
It is not me¢rely an autograph book, and 
not’ merely a record book. It contains 
interesting sports comments by some of the 
nation’s most noted coaches on football, 
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YOU'LL BE GLAD KI 
YOU SENT FOR A COPY! 
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\@ TENNIS | 


by VINNIE 
RICHARDS 


GET THIS BRAND 
NEW BOOKLET 


ET Vincent Richards, 
former World’s Professional Champion, 
show you how to win at tennis. Send today 
for his new free booklet. Illustrated and writ- 
ten by Vinnie Richards himself. A new chap- 
ter “ Court Tactics”, teaches you tennis strat- 
egy. All free. Discover the new Dunlop ball— 
its “fluffed” felt cover is good for three extra 
sets of play and has super control off-the- 
racket. 1934's booklet went to more than 100,- 
000 tennis fans. Send for your free copy quick! 
seeseceesccecececcessesesesessessseses 


4 Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 


Sheridan Drive, Buffalo. N. ¥ 





Please send me my free copy of “Stroking With 
Vincent Richards” 


. 
. 
. 
. 
: Name — — 
: Ac idrese__ — 

es City. State..__ 
. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


basketball, swimming, track, baseball, 
tennis and golf. It gives helpful pointers 
on training, conditioning and diet. 

This interesting new book will not only 
give you hours of real fun, you'll treasure 
it for years as a record of your school career. 
Send for a copy now—or ask your athletic 
director or coach to request a supply— 
while the edition lasts. This booklet is 
absolutely free to all high school students. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Opportunity 
Gate 


Youth may not always 
concur, but any grown- 
up will agree on the 
above designation for 


a good school. 


A. new scholastic year 
begins this 
Make the most of it and 
the competition will 


month. 


be easier later on. 


Learn useful things, 
among them the ne- 
cessity for preparation 
against future uncer- 


tainties. 








The Prudential 
IJusurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


4.2.68 
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| Every summer five high school students who make the highest grades in Scholastic’s 
| annual news examination (see page 31) are given free trips to Washington, D. C., as 


| a reward for excelling in knowledge of current events. 


These five students—one from 


| each of five geographical zones—and their teachers travel to the national capital in 
| Greyhound buses with nightly stop-overs at first-class hotels and all their expenses are 
paid. They have four days in which to make the rounds of the city, visiting monu- 


ments and buildings, and learning something of the machinery of government at first 
hand. Their Washington tour is directed by experienced guides, so the Scholastic guests 
may get the utmost in both pleasure and instruction from their trip. 


| The picture above shows the student winners of the Fourth Annual News Exam 


| in the first row and their teacher chaperons in the second row. 


First row, left to 


| right: E. John Long, editorial staff, National Geographic Society; John New, Sullivan, 
| Mo.; Rita O’Malley, Chicago, Ill.; Dorothy Bradford, Spokane, Wash.; Mary George 
| Fitzpatrick, Sheffield, Ala.; Elaine Yost, Cheyenne, Wyoming; Lucille Shaw, Clairton, 
| Pa.; and John J. Grove, of Scholastic. Second row, left to right: Sister M. Philemon, 
| Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. Augustine, Chicago, Ill.; John New, Sullivan, Mo.; Miss 
| Mildred V. Beck, Cheyenne, Wyoming; Mrs. Elizabeth Bayles, Clairton, Pa.; and Miss 


Doris Rollins, Sheffield, Ala. 








Russia 
(Concluded from page 21) 


International, though opponents point out 
that it encourages Communist agitation 
abroad by giving the International head- 
quarters moral, if not financial, support. 
The note emphasized that cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Russia was 
of “great significance to the cause of gen- 
eral peace.” 

It has been stated by informed observ- 
ers that the United States has no inten- 
tion of breaking diplomatic relations with 
Russia, but the Russian note is expected 
to cause our government to take a firmer 
stand in future dealings with the Soviet 
government. 


Pronunciation Key for This Issue 
Aleutian (a-lu’shan or a-loo’shin) 

mouchoir (moo’sh-war) French, a handkerchief 
Djibouti (jé’boo’té) 

Addis Ababa (ad’dis 4-ba-ba) 

Eritrea (a’re-tr’éa) 

Somaliland (so-ma’le-lind’) 

Haile Selassie (hi‘lee se-los’see) 

Laval (la-val’) 

Flandin (flon-dang) 

Action Francaise (Ak-see-ong fran-saz’ 

Croix de Feu (krwa’ du fu’—u as in bur: 

de la Rocque (d’ la’ rok’—o as in or) 

Herriot (ér-io’) 

Hjalmar Schacht (hyal’mar shakht’) 

Goebbels (gub’ Is) 

Streicher (striker) 

Goering (gur’-ing) 





Virgin Islands 


Lawrence W. Cramer, newly appointed 
governor of the Virgin Islands, left the 
United States the latter part of August 
to initiate a program of rehabiljtation. 
Cramer, who is 37, is an outspoken liberal, 
a war veteran, and author who has served 
= as Lieut. Governor of 
; St. Croix, 

Cramer’s_ elevation 
came as a result of 
the stormy Senate in- 
vestigation into the 
administration of 
' Governor Paul Pear- 
son and District Judge 
Webber Wilson in the 
: Islands. Pearson was 
accused of being a “moral crusader,” 
whose political axe-grinding caused con- 
tinual trouble. Wilson was charged with 
judicial misconduct, but tried to defend 
himself by attacking Pearson. Fireworks 
popped in earnest when Senator Tydings, 
heading the investigation, and Pat Harri- 
son, the supporter of Wilson, clashed with 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, 
who backed Governor Pearson. 

President Roosevelt .finally stepped in 
and settled the outburst by accepting the 
resignations of both Pearson and Wilson. 
Pearson was given a position in the 
PWA under Ickes, and Wilson stepped 
into a place on the Federal Parole Board. 
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The Willow Walk 


(Continued from page 6) 


the fence and sniffed at a spray of lilac 
‘blossoms till the neighbor called over 
“Nice evening.” 

“Yes, it seems to be pleasant.” 

John’s voice was like Jasper’s but it was 
more guttural, and his speech had less 
assurance. 

“How’s the story going?” 

“It is—it is very difficult. So hard to 
comprehend all the inner meanings of the 
prophecies. Well, I must be hastening to 
Soul Hope Hall. I trust we shall see you 
there some Wednesday or Sunday evening. 
I bid you good-night, sir.” 

John wavered down the street to the 
drugstore. He purchased a bottle of ink. 
In a grocery that kept open evenings he 
got two pounds of cornmeal, two pounds of 
flour, a pound of bacon, a half pound of 
butter, six eggs and a can of condensed 
milk. 

“Shall we deliver them?” asked the clerk. 

John looked at him sharply. He realized 
that this was a new man, who did not 
know his customs. He said rebukingly: 
“No, I always carry my parcels. I am 
writing a book. I am never to be dis- 
turbed.” 

He paid for the provisions out of a 
postal money order for thirty-five dollars, 
and received the change. The cashier of 
the store was accustomed to cashing these 
money orders, which were always sent to 
John from South Vernon, by one R. J. 
Smith. John took the bundle of food and 
walked out of the store. 

“That fellow’s kind of a nut, isn’t he?” 
asked the new clerk. 

The cashier explained: “Yep. Doesn’t 
even take fresh milk—uses condensed for 
everything. What do you think of that! 
And they say he burns up all his garbage— 
never has anything in the ashcan except 
ashes. If you knock at his door, he never 
answers it, fellow told me. All the time 
writing this book of his. Religious crank, 
I guess. Has a little income though— 
guess his folks were pretty well fixed. 
Comes out once in a while in the evening 
and pokes round town. We used to laugh 
about him, but we’ve kind of got used to 
him. Been here about a year, I guess it is.” 

John was serenely passing down the 
main street of Rosebank. At the dingier 
end of it he turned in at a hallway marked 
by a lighted sign announcing in crude 
house-painter’s letters: “Soul Hope Fra- 
ternity Hall. Experience Meeting. All 
Welcome.” 

It was eight o’clock. The members of the 
Soul Hope cult had gathered in their hall 
above a bakery. Theirs was a tiny, tight- 
minded sect. They asserted that they alone 
obeyed the scriptural tenets; that they 
alone were certain to be saved, that all 
other denominations were damned by un- 
apostolic luxury, that it was wicked to 
have organs or ministers or any meeting 
places save plain halls. The members 
themselves conducted the meetings, one 
after another rising to give an_ inter- 
pretation of the scriptures or to rejoice in 
gathering with the faithful, while the 
others commented with “Hallelujah!” and 
“Amen, brother, amen!” They were plainly 
dressed, not overfed, somewhat elderly, 
and a rather happy congregation. The 
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most honored of them all was John Holt. 

John had come to Rosebank only eleven 
months before. He had bought the Beau- 
dette house with the library of the recent 
occupant, a retired clergyman, and had 
paid for them in new one-hundred-dollar 
bills. Already he had great credit in the 
Soul Hope cult. It appeared that he spent 
almost all his time at home, praying and 
reading and writing a book. The Soul 
Hope Fraternity were excited about the 
book. They had begged him to read it 
to them. So far he had only read a few 
pages, consisting mostly of quotations from 
ancient treatises on the Prophecies. 
Nearly every Sunday and Wednesday eve- 
ning he appeared at the meeting and in a 
halting and scholarly way lectured on the 
world and the flesh. 

Tonight he spoke polysyllabically of the 
fact that one Philo Judaeus had been a 
mere sophist. The cult were none too clear 
as to what either a Philo Judeaus or a 
sophist might be, but with heads all nod- 
ding in a row, they murmured: “You're 
right, brother! Hallelujah!” 

John glided into a sad earnest discourse 
on his worldly brother Jasper, and in- 
formed them of his struggles with Jasper’s 
itch for money. By his request the fra- 
ternity prayed for Jasper. 

The meeting was over at nine. John 
shook hands all round with the elders of 
the congregation, sighing: “Fine meeting 
tonight, wasn’t it. Such a free outpouring 
of the Spirit!” He welcomed a new mem- 
ber, a servant girl just come from Seattle. 
Carrying his groceries and the bottle of 
ink he poked down the stairs from the 
hall at seven minutes after nine. 

At sixteen minutes after nine John was 
stripping off his brown wig and the fu- 
nereal clothes in his bedroom. At twenty- 
eight after, John Holt had become Jasper 
Holt, the capable teller of the Lumber 
National Bank. 


Jasper Holt left the light burning in 
his brother’s bedroom. He rushed down- 
Stairs, tried the fastening of the front 
door, bolted it, made sure that all the 
windows were fastened, picked up the 
bundle of groceries and the pile of candies 
that he had removed from the booklike 
cendy boxes, blew out the light in the 
living room and ran down the willow walk 
to his car. He threw the groceries and 
candy into it, backed the car out as though 
he was accustomed to backing in this 
bough-scattered yard, and drove along the 
lonely road at the rear. 

When he was passing a swamp he 
reached down, picked up the bundle of 
candies, and steering with one hand re- 
moved the wrapping paper with the other 
hand and hurled out the candies. They 
showered among the weeds beside the road. 
The paper which had contained the candies 
and upon which was printed the name of 
the Parthenon Confectionery Store, Jasper 
tucked into his pocket. He took the gro- 
ceries item by item from the labeled bag 
containing them, thrust that bag also into 
his pocket, and laid the groceries on the 
seat beside him. 

On the way from Rosebank to the center 
of the city of Vernon, he again_ turned 
off the main avenue and halted at a goat- 
infested shack occupied by a crippled Nor- 
wegian. He sounded the horn. The Nor- 
wegian’s grandson ran out. 

(Continued on next page) 
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TAKE THIS INK AND 
SPILL IT ON THIS RAG. 


























THEN WASH IT WITH 
SD, SOAP AND WATER. 
























PRESTO! THE INK BLOTS HAVE 
> | _| VANISHED WITHOUT TRACE ! 


GREAT ’ 

















HERES THE SECRET...MOTHER 
BuyS PARKERS WASHABLE 
QUI/NK SO iF WE SPILL ANy, [T 
WONT RUIN OUR RUGS AND 
CLOTHES, THATS THE INK | USED. 











GREAT! WELL GIVE 
OUR FOLKS THIS 
FREE COUPON 
SO THEY CAN 
TRY QUINK 700! 











FOR 20,000-WORD BOTTLE FREE ? 





Pa Parke k 


wink 


Made by the Makers of the Celebrated Parker Pens 

The Parker Pen Co. 

Dept. 673, Janesville, Wis. 

Please send me, free, the trial bottle checked. 

0 PERMANENT .. Bive Black . . Royal Blue . . Black 
Red _.Green.. Violet .. Brown 

0 WASHABLE .. Blue or . . Black 
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You CAN WIN 
AN AWARD IN 
METAL CRAFTS 


Six cash prizes, two of them 
i} 

for $25.00 each and twenty 

prizes in merchandise from our 


catalog—that is what the 
Scholastic Awards in Metal 
Crafts offer you! And that 


isn’t all! Think of the fun 
you'll have working in metal— 
creating beautiful and useful 
objects with your own hands! 
Take the first step now—senc 
for our catalog which offers 
you the finest selection of tools 
fot metal working our 
teacher must sign your request 
for a copy 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


School of Physical Education 
2 and 3 year courses. Prepares 
ones supervisors, playground 
nd dance instructors. Gym, 
Pool, Riding, Placement, Dormi. 
tories. Enroll now. Catalog, 
ock Creek Park Estates, 
Box S, Washington, a 


, U. §. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN. Common 
Education usually sufficient. 
Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of 
many — and particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8286 Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW 


Revolutionary inventions—man's latest conquests. 
Read about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month 
this big 200-page magazine iscrammed full of fascinat- 
ing pictures and accounts Snany § in full color) of 
daring advent astounding scientific veries, 


new achievements in aviation, electricity, engineering, 
chemistry, physics, radio. $ departments for 
home craftsmen and shop men—easy to 


follow = eS r fun out of making things. 
n't miss this month's issue—a thrilling record of 
the world’s newest wonders—2Sc at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 








“Here’s a little more grub for you,” 
bawled Jasper. 

“God bless you, sir. I don’t know what 
we'd do if it wasn’t for you!” cried the 
old Norwegian from the door. 

But Jasper did not wait for gratitude. 
He merely shouted “Bring you some more 
in a couple of days,” as he started away. 

At a quarter past ten he drove up to 
the hall that housed the latest interest in 
Vernon society—The Community Theater. 
The Boulevard Set, the “best people in 
town,” belonged to the Community Theater 
Association, and the leader of it was the 
daughter of the general manager of the 
railroad. As a well-bred bachelor Jasper 
Holt was welcome among them despite 
the fact that no one knew much about 
him except that he was a good bank 
teller and had been born in England. But 
as an actor he was not merely welcome: 
he was the best amateur actor in Vernon. 
His placid face could narrow with tragic 
emotion or puff out with comedy, his 
placid manner concealed a dynamo of 
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PUZZLE 
37 38 39 
CONTEST rm 
ny 
Rules = 
7 48 
E Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. Gi 52 
2 Upon completion of the Crossword Puzzle, write in 25 
words or less a statement on "WHY | LIKE PLANTERS 3 
PEANUTS"', using at least five of the words ps aay oy in the 6 
completed puzzle. More than 5 of the words may be used, 
desired. 7 158 
3 Send e Planters Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a pic- 7 
ture of Peanut with your en or send a hand-drawn 
facsimile of the label on the wrapper maine Mr. Peanut. On 
tep of first poge write your name, oy. home address, city and 
state. Fasten beg, wrapper or picture securely to your entry. 
4, Mail entries to Planters \ ay ~y Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 
43rd St., New York, N. Y., to — by midnight, January 
6, 1936. No entries accepted after that date. 
5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting sy and 
correct solutions to the Crossword Puzzle whose 25 word 
tat with the rules and are euiess most 
eccurate and pe for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in 
Scholastic, ye pao — — In the event of a tie for 
any prize @ prize ntical with that tied for will be 
awerded each tying contestant. 
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32. Having the least amily 60. The sun 59. Hebrew name for 
color 38. Of small stature 61. Seasoned God 
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emotion. Unlike most amateur actors he 
did not try to act—he became the thing 
itself. He forgot Jasper Holt, and turned 
into a vagrant or a judge, a Bernard 


Shaw thought, a Lord Dunsany symbol, 


a Noel Coward man-about-town. 


The other one-act plays of the next 
program of the Community Theater had 
already been rehearsed. The cast of the 
play in which Jasper was to star were 
all waiting for him. So were the ladies 
responsible for the staging. They wanted 
his advice about the blue curtain for the 
stage window, about the baby-spot that 
was out of order, about the higher inter- 
pretation of the role of the page in the 
piece—a role consisting of only two lines, 
but to be played by one of the most 
popular girls in the younger set. After 
the discussions, and a most violent quarrel 
between two members of the play-reading 
committee, the rehearsal was called. Jas- 
per Holt still wore his flannel suit and a 
wilting carnation; but he was not Jasper; 
he was the Duc de San Saba, a cynical, 
gracious, gorgeous old man, easy of ges- 
ture, tranquil of voice, shudderingly evil 
of desire. 

“If I could get a few more actors like 
you!” cried the professional coach. 

The rehearsal was over at half-past 
eleven. Jasper drove his car to the public 
garage in which he kept it, and walked 
home. There, he tore up and burned the 
wrapping paper bearing the name of the 
Parthenon Confectionery Store and the 
labeled bag that had contained the gro- 
ceries. 

The Community Theater plays were 
given on the following Wednesday. Jas- 
per Holt was highly applauded, and at 
the party at the Lakeside Country Club, 
after the play, he danced with the pretti- 
est girls in town. He hadn’t much to say 
to them, but he danced fervently, and 
about him was a halo of artistic success. 

That night his brother John did not 
appear at the meeting of the Soul Hope 
Fraternity out in Rosebank. 

On Monday, five days later, while he 
was in conference with the president and 
the cashier of the Lumber National Bank, 
Jasper complained of a headache. The 
next day he telephoned to the president 
that he would not come down to work— 
he would stay home and rest his eyes, 
sleep and get rid of the persistent head- 
ache. That was unfortunate, for that very 
day his twin brother John made one of 
his frequent trips into Vernon and called 
at the bank. 

The president had seen John only once 
before, and by coincidence it had hap- 
pened on this occasion also Jasper had 
been absent—had been out of town. The 
president invited John into his private 
office. 

“Your brother is at home; poor fellow 
has a bad headache. Hope he gets over 
it. We think a great deal of him here. 
You ought to be proud of him. Will you 
have a smoke?” 





End of first instalment. To be con- 
tinued in Scholastic next week. 





From Selected Short Stories by Sinclair 
Lewis, copyright 1918 and 1935, reprinted 
with permission from Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. 
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Now Tell Me 


A very nice old lady had a few words 
to say to her granddaughter. 

“My dear,” said the old lady, “I wish 
you would do something for me. I wish 
you would promise me never to use two 
words. One is swell and the other is 
lousy. Would you promise me that?” 

“Why sure, Granny,” said the girl. 
“What are the words?”—Boston Globe. 


He: “You look sweet enough to eat.” 
She: “I do eat. Where shall we go?” 
—Annapolis Log. 


Had Enough 


“If you are tired of dancing, let us sit 
down and have a little téte-a-téte.” 

“No, thank you. After such a big sup- 
per I really couldn’t eat a thing.”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


She’s Been There 


“Heard your daughter speaks Espe- 
ranto. Does she speak it fluently?” 

“Just like a native.”—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


The Last Mile 


Old and haggard, pale and worn, 
Wrinkled, shriveled, tattered and torn, 
Bedraggled and creased like an ancient 
mummer— 
Your white linen suit at the end of 
summer. 
—Judge. 


Hymns of Hate 
Consign to the swamps of Okefinokee 
The lad who chirrups “Okey Dokey” 
And curse with all the power that’s in ya’ 
The one who farewells “Abyssinia.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


Warning—Pun Ahead 


Professor (to unruly freshman): “Tell 
me, sir, what has become of your ethics?” 

Freshman: “Oh, sir, I traded it in long 
ago for a Hudson.”—Annapolis Log. 


Trees 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 
Which may be true to you or me 
But not to the boys of the CCC. 
—Judge. 


No Charge 


“Where did you get the plot of your 

Second novel?” 
“From the film version of my first!” 
—New York American. 
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Thrills 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Fun 
Prizes OF SCHOLASTIC 


LITERARY AWARDS 


Here’s your chance to win some of 
the hundreds of prizes offered an- 
nually by Scholastic—many divi- 
sions, and more than ten prizes in 
each division. No, you won't have 
to compete with adults: this contest 
is run for high school students 
alone. Do you have an idea for a 
poem, an article, a story, a one-act 
play? Get to work at once. See 
coming issues for all details. 


Win an 


all expense 
trij2 to 
Washington 


next 4ummet 


NEWS EXAMINATION 


Washington in Spring. . .. The 
Flash of lights along the Potomac. 

. The thrill of seeing great men 
face to face. ... The pleasure of 
traveling with fellow students, of 
eating dinners in Washington res- 
taurants, of visiting monuments and 
shrines. Ten all expense trips to 
Washington, D. C., go to the win- 
ners of the Scholastic News Exam- 
ination—one for the student and 
one for the teacher in each of five 
regions. 


Scholastic 


coiti only 
3 cents a week 
—50 cents 


4emeitetr 


SUBSCRIBE THROUGH YOUR TEACHER 


SCHOLASTIC 


Scholarships 


Pxi3 e4 


ART AWARDS 


If your creative work shows up best 
in the Art Classes, enter the Art 
Division of Scholastic Awards. 
Maybe you paint in oils, draw in 
inks or pencils, excel in carving, 
metal craft or mechanical drawing. 
Scholastic has a place for you. 
Your entry may be seen by thou- 
sands of people in the Carnegie 
Galleries this spring. You may win 
a cash prize or one of sixteen schol- 
arships to America’s best Art 
Schools. 





See coming 


(44ue4 por 
detailed 


information 


PHOTOPLAY CLUB 
& RADIO GUILD 


Scholastic is headquarters for all 
movie-minded high school students. 
Your ideas about current movies, 
reviews, and contests are published 
regularly. Radio-minded students 
can enjoy a real studio broadcast 
through Scholastic Radio Guild. 
Register YOUR Dramatic or Radio 
Club with the Guild, and we'll fur- 
nish free scripts requiring only 
acknowledgement to Scholastic. 


The American High School Weekly 


801 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING PITISBURGH, PA. 
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TOUCH CONTROL makes 
the New Royal Portable the 
perfect team-mate for every 
student! 


Thousands of students who never 
used a portable typewriter will buy 
one this Fall. They’ve heard their 
classmates tell how typing saves 
time—helps to win higher marks! 


And here’s advice from people 
who know typewriters—teachers, 
graduates, journalists! Make sure 
your portable has Touch Control— 
the newest and most important 
development in years! Only Royal 
has this sensational impr 


With Touch Control on the New 
Royal Portable—no matter how 
you type—whether you are a two- 
finger artist, a skilled typist, or just 
beginning to peck at the keys— 
you will write easier, faster, better. 


Many other exclusive features, 
too, make the New Royal Portable 
the finest of home-sized typewriters 
- . « Finger Comfort Keys; Cen- 
tralized Controls; Complete Dust 
Protection; Standard Keyboard and 
Action. Try it! Judge it—point by 
point! The price is only $49.50. 
Convenient payments, if desired. 


ONLY ROYAL GIVES 
YOU TOUCH CONTROL! 


No two people type alike . . . that’s 
why everyone, Dad, Mother, every 
member of the family, needs Touch ~ 
Control. And it’s so convenient!. 
Merely move the lever and in- 
stantly the key tension is adapted 
to your exact finger pressure! Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration— 
or use the coupon below. 


Copyright, 1935, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 5 


R T iter C , inc., Dep : 
‘ ‘ w ROYAL Tt @) °4 ABLE pe — apm pe 
I Tell me how | may obtain A FREE HOME TRIAL of a 
New Royal Portable with Touch Control. 
Name. 


WITH TOUCH CONTROL Address 











